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History of Relations Between United States and Nicaragua 


Background of Events Leading Up to Present Situation 


1821—The Spanish Colonies in America which included 
Nicaragua declared their independence from Spain on 
September 15, 1821. 

1822—In May, 1822, the United States recognized the 
Spanish-American colonies as independent Republics. 

1823—President Monroe promulgated his foreign policy 
toward Central and South American Countries. 

1823-1839—Two years after the Central American 
Colonies declared their independence from Spain, the five 
Countries of Nicaragua, Salvador, Guatemala, Costa Rica 
and Honduras organized and formed the Central Ameri- 
can Federal Republic which continued in existence until 
1839. In that year the various members of the Federation 
declared their independence and the right to set up their 
own governments. 

1839-1855—-Nicaragua during this period was torn by 
frequent civil wars. 

1855—On June 16, 1855, an American named William 
Walker landed in Nicaragua with a small army of ad- 
venturers recruited in the United States and succeeded 
in making himself Chief of the Army. 

1856—After this assumption of power a revolt broke 
out against Walker which he succeeded in suppressing 
and on June 29, 1856, Walker brought about his own elec- 
tion as President of the Republic. 

1857—On May 1, 1857, a coalition of the other Centrai 
American states, backed by Cornelius Vanderbilt, who at 
the time was interested in a transport company in Nica- 
ragua, defeated Walker and compelled him to leave the 
country 

1857-1893—After the defeat of Walker a new President 
was elected whose party remained in control of the Gov- 
ernment until 1893. 

1893—In 1893 Jose Santo Zelaya became President and 
remained in control of the country for sixteen years, vir- 
tually as dictator. He tried unsuccessfully to revive the 
old Central American Republic with himself as the head. 
He also maintained a systematic opposition to the United 
States policy in Central America. 

1907—President Roosevelt and President Diaz of 
Mexico persuaded the Central American republics to send 


delegates to a peace conference in Washington where they 
met on November 14, 1907. 

Eight conventions were drawn up by the conference 
the most important being the Treaty of Peace and Amity 
and the establishment of the Central American Court of 
Justice. 

Treaty of Peace and Amity 


Article 1 of the treaty provided that every difference 
and difficulty arising among the parties were to be ami- 
cably settled by the proposed Court of Justice. 

Article 3 declared that the Republic of Honduras, be- 
cause of its central location was to be absolutely neutral 
in event of any conflict between the other republics. 

Article 1 of an additional convention to the general 
treaty provided further that: 

“The Governments of the High Contracting Parties 


Shall not recognize any other Government which may 


come into power in any of the five Republics as a conse- 
quence of a coup d’etat, or of a revolution against the 
recognized Government, so long as the freely elected rep- 
resentatives of the people thereof have not constitution- 
ally reorganized the country.” 

The Central American Court of Justice court was es- 
tablished in pursuance of Article 1 of the general peace 
treaty. It consisted of five judges each to be elected by 
the legislatures of the signatory states. Each state was 
bound to submit to this tribunal all controversies among 
themselves of whatever nature which could not be settled 
by their respective governments. 

1909—On October 7, 1909, the American Consul at 
Bluefields, Nicaragua, informed the State Department 
that a revolution against Zelaya would break out on 
October 8. 

On October 12 the American Consul reported that the 
revolution, headed by General Estrada, had established a 
provisional government and that the revolutionists were 
friendly to the United States. Among the supporters of 
the revolutionists was Adolfo Diaz, now President of 
Nicaragua. 

On December 1 the United States broke off diplomatic 
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relations with the Zelaya government after two Ameri- 
cans, who had served in the revolution were executed. 
Secretary of State Knox said that “the Government of 
the United States is convinced that the revolution repre- 
sents the will of the Nicaraguan people.” 

1909—On December 21, Zelaya resigned in favor of 
Jose Madriz, designated by the Nicaraguan Congress. 
President Taft refused to recognize Madriz, and the op- 
position to Madriz continued their revolutionary activities. 

1910—A United States naval vessel was sent to Blue- 
fields to protect American lives and property. The Nica- 
raguan Government sent a vessel to Bluefields to blockade 
the port and suppress the revolution. The American 
Commander landed marines in the city and prevented 
bombardment of the town. 

In August the revolutionists defeated the army and 
reached the capital, Managua. On September 10, 1910, 
General Estrada declared himself provisional president 
and requested recognition by the United States. 

After the revolutionary victory the United States State 
Department requested Mr. Thomas Dawson, the Ameri- 
can Minister to Panama, to proceed to Managua, the 
Nicaraguan capital, and reach an understanding with the 
provisional government, that public order would be main- 
tained. These understandings or pledges came to be 
known as the “Dawson Agreements” and were signed by 
officials including Estrado, Adolfo Diaz, Luis Mena and 
Emiliano Chomorro. These officials promised the prompt 
election of a constitutional assembly, the adoption of a 
constitution, and negotiations for a loan to be made in 
the United States through the aid and supervision of the 
Department of State. 

1910—On November 27 and 28, the election for a con- 


stitutional assembly was held. On December 31 the as- 
sembly elected General Estrada and Adolfo Diaz as 
President and Vice President. 

1911—On January 1, President Taft officially recog- 
nized Estrada and Diaz. On January 20 Mr. Northcutt 
was sent to Nicaragua as the American Minister. 


At this time the Estrada Government was confronted 


by a heavy public debt amounting to approximately 
$32,000,000. The former dictator Zelaya had funded the 
foreign debt to the amount of $6,000, at 75 per cent 
of their face value, bearing 6 per cent interest with a 
London syndicate. After recognition of the Estrada Gov- 
ernment by the United States a financial expert was sent 
to Nicaragua to open negotiations for a loan in the United 
States. It was also planned to reorganize the future pub- 
lic finances of the country. 

In May, while the loan negotiations were in progress, 
General Estrado resigned and the Vice President, Adolfo 
Diaz became President. 

On June 6 the Diaz Government and the United States 
signed a treaty known as the Knox-Castrillo treaty, where- 
by the United States was to assist Nicaragua in obtaining 
a loan from American bankers for about 15 million dol- 
lars. The main provisions of the treaty were: (1) to 
negotiate a contract providing for refunding of the entire 
debt and reorganization of finances on a sound basis; 
(2) the proposed loan is to be secured upon the customs 
receipts cf Nicaragua which are to be under the super- 
vision of the United States; (3) full report: as to the 
operation of the loan are to be made annually to the De- 
partment of State and the Nicaraguan Minister of Fi- 
nance; (4) during the existence of the loan the collector 
general of customs is to be appointed from a list of names 
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approved by the President of the United States, who need 

not be a Nicaraguan and to whom the Nicaraguan Gov- 

amr will give full protection in the performance of his 
uties. 

On October 9, pending consideration of the Knox-Cas- 
trillo Treaty by the United States Senate, Messrs, Brown 
Brothers and J. & W. Seligman, New York bankers, 
agreed to make a temporary loan to Nicaragua for 
$1,500,000. The loan was to be used in the establish- 
ment of a national bank, and was to be secured by a lien 
on the customs receipts. An American, Colonel Ham, was 
appointed Collector General. With the cooperation of 
the Department of State, the bankers also developed a 
plan for the reorganization of the finances, a budget was 
established and the proposed National Bank was or- 
ganized in which 51 per cent of the stock was to be con- 
trolled by the bankers. 

The Nicaraguan Assembly approved this contract on 
October 9. 

In October, 1911, while the Knox-Castrillo Treaty was 
still pending in the United States Senate, Luis Mena, the 
War Minister, caused himself to be elected President by 
the Nicaraguan Assembly for a term beginning January 1, 
1913, which step was contrary to the Dawson agreements. 

1912—Early in 1912 the group controlled by General 
Mena, which was strongly anti-American, pushed through 
the Assembly a constitution provided for in the Dawson 
Agreements, but some provisions of which were opposed 
by the Department of State. 

Early in 1912 the New York bankers made another loan 
to the Nicaraguan Government for six months, also se- 
cured by a lien on customs receipts and the Government 
railway. 

In August, 1912, General Mena, backed by a large pro- 
portion of the army, openly revolted against the Diaz 
Government, and Americans requested protection of life 
and property. 

On August 10, 1912, a force of 341 men and 13 officers 
were sent to Nicaragua. On September 4, 1912, the De- 
partment of State announced that it would be the policy 
to protect American lives and property by an adequate 
force. On September 18 the United States Minister an- 
nounced that the United States intended to keep com- 
munications in the. country open, and American marines 
then assumed control of the national railway. 

On September 25, the revolutionists surrendered at 
Granada and General Mena was transported to Panama. 
During this revolution eight American ships of war, 125 
officers and 2,600 enlisted men were sent to Nicaragua. 

1913—On January 1, 1913, a new election was held and 
President Diaz was returned for the following four years. 

From this time the United States stationed at the Nica- 
raguan capital 100 marines, as a legation guard, who re- 
mained there for thirteen years. The other marines and 
officers were withdrawn. 

In 1913 the American bankers purchased 51 per cent of 
the stock of the Nicaraguan railroad for one million 
dollars. 

Since the Knox-Castrillo treaty had been refused rati- 
fication by the United States Senate, negotiations for a 
new treaty were entered into on February 8, 1913, be- 
tween the two Governments, The treaty was originally 
drafted by Secretary Knox and then amended by Secre- 
tary Bryan when he became Secretary of State. The 
chief provisions of the treaty was a contract to pay the 
Nicaraguan government $3,000,000 in return for an ex- 
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clusive right to the United States to construct a canal and 
for a naval base on the Gulf of Fonseca. 

The treaty also contained a “protector plan” provision 
urged by President Diaz and adopted by Secretary of 
State Bryan that Nicaragua was not to declare war nor 
enter into treaties with foreign governments without con- 
sent of the United States, and that the United States was 
to have the right to intervene in Nicaragua when neces- 
sary to preserve her independence and protect American 
life and property. 

1914—In the spring of 1914 after the promulgation of 
the foregoing treaty the Central American Republics of 
Costa Rica and Salvador and others protested to the 
United States, that the treaty was an infringement of 
their respective rights. 

1914—The Senate of the United States refused to 
ratify the foregoing treaty with the “protector provision” 
included and on August 5, 1914, a new treaty was entered 
into between the two governments omitting the “pro- 
tector” clauses. This treaty is known as the “Bryan- 
Chamorro” Treaty. 

The Central American states of Costa Rica and Salva- 
dor brought their case against Nicaragua because of the 
Bryan-Chamorro Treaty to the Central American Court 
of Justice established in 1907. They requested the Court 
to enjoin Nicaragua from carrying out the provisions 
of the treaty. 

1916—On June 24, 1916, the United States Senate rati- 
fied the Bryan-Chamorro treaty with some amendments 
and added a proviso which declared that nothing in the 
treaty was intended to affect existing rights of Costa Rica 
and Salvador. 

In October, 1916, General Emiliano Chamorro was 
elected President. The opposing candidate had been an 
associate of the dictator Zelaya. 

On December 30, 1916, the Central American Court of 
Justice declared that Nicaragua had violated Costa Rica’s 
rights by the provisions in the Bryan-Chamorro treaty. 

1917—On March 2, the Central American Court of 
Justice handed down a similar decision in favor of Salva- 
dor against Nicaragua in reference to the Bryan-Cham- 
orro treaty. 

On August 31, at the time of the payment of the three 
million dollars consideration for the American concession 
to the Nicaraguan canal a financial plan was drawn u 
by the Nicaraguan government for the complete reorgani- 
zation of the public finances. (See President’s Message 
page 119.) , 

1920—In the fall election of 1920, Diego Chamorro, an- 
other member of the Chamorro family, was elected Presi- 
dent. 

1922—In November, the five Central American Re- 
publics were invited to attend a conference for the pur- 
pose of putting into effect the Washington treaties of 1907. 
On December 4, 1922, the Conference met in Washing- 
ton at the Pan-American Union. 

1923—On February 7, a series of treaties were entered 
into at Washington between the five Central American 
Republics, under the auspices of the United States. The 
most important of these treaties were the General Treaty 
of Peace and Amity; The Convention for the Establish- 
ment of an International Central American Tribunal 
(since the Court established in 1907 had ceased to func- 
tion); The Conventioa for the Limitation of Armaments; 
and The Convention for the Establishment of Interna- 
tional Commissioners of Inquiry. 
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The General Treaty of Peace provided that the con- 
tracting parties would “not recognize any other govern- 
ment which may come into power in any of the five re- 
publics through coup d’etat or revolution against a recog- 
nized government so long as the freely elected repre- 
sentatives of the people thereof have not constitutionally 
reorganized the country.” 

The United States was not a party to this treaty but 
has adopted its principles in future dealings with the Re- 
publics. 

1924—-In the Nicaraguan election of the fall of 1924 
Solorzano, the “Conservative” candidate was elected 
President and Juan Sacasa, the “Liberal” candidate was 
elected Vice President on a’ coalition ticket. Emiliano 
Chamorro ran as an independent candidate. The coalition 
ticket polled 48,000 votes and Chamorro polled 28,000 
votes. The coalition candidates were recognized by the 
United States and the other powers. 

1925— In January, the United States gave notice that 
it would withdraw the marines stationed in Nicaragua 
since 1912. The new President Solorzano requested how- 
ever that the marines remain during the establishment of 
the new administration and the organization of a national 
guard. 

In August, the marine guard was finally withdrawn. 

1926—In October, Chamorro took possession of the 
forts and forced Solorzano to put Chamorro supporters 
in the Cabinet, expel eighteen members of the Nica- 
raguan Congress, putting in their place Chamorro sup- 
porters. 

On January 16, Chamorro forced Solorzano to resign 
and had himself designated President by the Congress. 
Vice President Sacasa was forced to leave the country. 

On January 22, Secretary Kellogg informed the Nica- 
raguan representative that the United States would not 
recognize Chamorro as this would be contrary to the Cen- 
tral American treaty of 1923. The other Central Ameri- 
can powers also refused to recognize Chamorro. 

In May, a revolution broke out by the “Liberals,” 
which Chamorro suppressed but the revolutionists finally 
controlled the Atlantic Coast. 

On August 24, the Secretary of the Navy was requested 
by the Secretary of State to dispatch a warship to Nica- 
ragua to protect American life and property. 

On September 16, the President of the United States 
issued an embargo on the exportation of arms to Nica- 
ragua. 

On October 26, both warring factions agreed to estab- 
lish a neutral zone at Bluefields under the protection of 
the American marines. 


In October, an armistice was obtained through the 
offices of the United States, at Corinto. Delegates of 
Dr. Sacasa, the Vice President and Chamorro were pres- 
ent, but the conference led to no result. 

On October 30, hostilities between the Sacasa and 
Chamorro factions were resumed. Chamorro resigned the 
Presidency to Sebastian Uriza, who was appointed by the 
Congress controlled by Chamorro, The United States 
refused to recognize Uriza. 

On November 10, Uriza called Congress in extraordi- 
nary session and the members expelled by Chamorro were 
notified:to resume their seats. This Congress designated 
Adolfo Diaz as President. 

On November 15, Diaz requested assistance of the 
United States to protect life and property. On November 
17, the United States recognized Diaz as the constitu- 
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tional President of Nicaragua. On December 2, the 
“Liberals” inaugurated Sacasa as the constitutional Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua. 

1927—On January 4, Mr. Fairchild, New York, Re- 
publican, introduced a resolution, H. Res. 357, upholding 
the President in his Nicaraguan policy. The resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

On January 5, the American Minister at Managua in- 
formed the Department of State that British and Italian 
citizens in Nicaragua considered themselves in peril be- 
cause of the civil war in pr S. 

On January 6, the Navy Department announced that 
400 marines and seven additional warships had been 
ordered to Nicaragua. 

On January 7, Senator Borah issued a statement in 
which he declared he believed Sacasa should be the con- 
stitutional President of Nicaragua. 

On January 10, President Coolidge sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress setting forth the Administration’s policy 
in Nicaragua. See page 117 for text of message. 

On January 12, the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations held hearings on the Nicaraguan situation. Secre- 
tary Kellogg testified confidentially to the Committee. He 
also submitted a statement to the Committee which he 
said might be given to the press. See page 119 for ex- 
tracts from this statement. 

On January 12, the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs held hearings on conditions in Nicaragua and Mex- 
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ico, considering the resolutions introduced in the House 

approving and disapproving the Administration’s policy. 
On February 22, Senator Borah, Idaho, Republican, in- 

troduced S. Res. 366 to investigate and study conditions 

and policies bearing on the relationships between the 

oe American countries, Mexico and the United 
tates. 


On February 23, the British Government informed the 
Department of State that in the absence of guarantees 
from the Nicaraguan Government and the United States, 
a British cruiser was to be dispatched to Corinto, Nica- 
ragua, to protect British citizens. 

On February 28, the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, of which Mr. Borah is chairman, reported out 
favorably the Borah resolution, S. Res. 366., (Report No. 
1647). On motion of Mr. Borah the resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Controi Contingent 
Expenses. No further action was taken by the Senate. 

On March 2, the House Foreign Affairs Committee re- 
ported out favorably the Fairchild resolution, H. Res. 357 
(Rept. No. 2298) upholding the President’s rer in 
Nicaragua. No further action was taken by the House.* 


*We are indebted to the report on Nicaragua published by the 
Foreign Policy Association of New York City, Feb. 1927, and to 
the report on Nicaragua published by the ‘torial 

n, 


Re- 
rts of W: D. C., on Jan. 9, 1927, for much of the 
ianstes canelant in this article. 


Text From Message Enunciating Famous Monroe Doctrine 


Extracts from President Monroe’s Seventh Annual Message to Congress, December 2, 1823 


HE AMERICAN continents, by the free and inde- 
pendent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as’ subjects 
for future colonization by any European powers : 
In the wars of the European powers in matters relating 
to themselves we have never taken any part, nor does it 
comport with our policy so.to do. It is only when our 
rights are invaded or seriously menaced that we resent 
injuries or make preparation for our defense. With the 
movements in this hemisphere we are of necessity more 
immediately connected and by causes which must be 
obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. 

We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United States and those 
powers to declare that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace wall likens. With 
the existing colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interferred and shall not interfere. 
But with the Governments who have declared their inde- 

dence and maintained it, and whose independence we 
ave, on great consideration and on just principles, 


acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the 
purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny, by any European power in any 
other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly dis- 
position toward the United States. In the war between 
these new Governments and Spain we declared our neu- 
trality at the time of their recognition, and to this we have 
adhered, and shall continue to adhere, provided no change 
shall occur which, in the judgment of the competent 
authorities of this Government, shall make a correspond- 
ing change on the part of the United States indispensable 
to their security. 

It is impossible that the allied powers should extend 
their political system to any portion of either continent 
without endangering our peace and happiness; nor can 
anyone believe that our southern brethren, if left to them- 
selves, would adopt it of their own accord. It is equally 
impossible, therefore, that we should behold such inter- 
position in any form with indifference. . . . It is still 
the true policy of the United States to leave the parties 
to themselves, in the hope that other powers will pursue 
the same course.—Extracts, see 1, p. 142. 


The Roosevelt Corollary to the Monroe Doctrine 


Extracts from President Roosevelt's Fourth Annual Message to Congress, December 6, 1904 


IS NOT merely unwise, it is contemptible, for a na- 

tion as for an individual, to use high-sounding lan- 
guage to proclaim its purposes, or to take positions which 
are ridiculous if unsupported by potential force, and then 
to refuse to provide this force ... 


It is our duty to remember that a nation has no more 
right to do injustice to another nation, strong or weak, 
than an individual has to do injustice to another indi- 
vidual; that the same moral law applies in one case as in 
the other. But we must also remember that it is as much 
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the duty of the Nation to guard its own rights and inter- 
ests as it is the duty of the individual so to do. 

It is not true that the United States feels any land 
hunger or entertains any projects as regards the other 
nations of the Western Hemisphere save such as are for 
their welfare . . . If a nation shows that it knows how to 
act with reasonable efficiency and decency in social and 
political matters, if it keeps order and pays its obliga- 
tions, it need fear no interference from the United States. 
Chronic wrong-doings, or an impotence which results in 
a general loosening of the ties of civilized society, may 
in America, as elsewhere, ultimately require intervention 
by some civilized nation, and in the Western Hemisphere 
the adherence of the United States to the Monroe Doctrine 
may force the United States, however reluctantly, in 
flagrant cases of such wrongdoing or impotence, to thie 
exercise of an international police power .. . 

We would interfere with them only in the last report, 
and then only if it became evident that their inability or 
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unwillingness to do justice at home and abroad had vio- 
lated the rights of the United States or had invited foreign 
aggression to the detriment of the entire body of American 
nations ... 

In asserting the Monroe Doctrine, in taking such steps 
as we have taken in regard to Cuba, Venezuela and 
Panama, and in endeavoring to circumscribe the theater of 
war in the Far East, and to secure the open door to 
China, we have acted in our own interest as well as in the 
interest of humanity at large. There are, however, cases 
in which, while our own interests are not greatly involved 
strong appeal is made to our sympathies . . . in extreme 
cases action may be justifiable and proper. What form 
the action shall take must depend upon the circumstances 
of the case; that is, upon the degree of the atrocity and 
upon our power to remedy it. The cases in which we 
could interfere by force of arms as we interfered to put 
a stop to intolerable conditions in Cuba are necessarily 
very few... 


International Events Which Precipitated Monroe Doctrine 
By Henry Cabot Lodge 
Member, U. S. Senate, 1893-1924. Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, May 28, 1919 to November 9, 1924 


ET US CONSIDER for a moment the scene the Mon- 
roe doctrine looked upon when it first saw the light. 
It was a world shaken and broken by a war which with 
one brief interval had lasted for twenty-two years. In its 
course this war had involved the British Empire and all 
Europe; it had finally drawn the United States into the 
conflict and had penetrated in some degree into every 
corner of the earth either by sea or by land. It had cost 
millions of lives and vast amounts of money. It had 
destroyed capital and savings to a degree never known 
before. It had disordered all national finances, forced 
the nations to issues of irredeemable paper, seriously 
diminished the world’s purchasing power, wrecked eco- 
nomic conditions, established new ones, and by its con- 
clusion had shattered those which it had itself created. 
.Victors and vanquished alike were suffering deeply in the 
years which followed the peace of Vienna and Paris. 

The mental condition was as bad as the economic, al- 
though not so obvious, because the representation of the 
great powers was in the hands of kings and ‘emperors, 
of aristocracies and governing classes, and the division of 
the spoils was theirs. But underneath this ribboned and 
decorated exterior were suffering, poverty, and bitter 
discontent, to which those in control gave little heed, but 
which aroused Greece to insurrection six years after 
Waterloo; nine years later broke out into the streets of 
Paris and overthrew the Government; and two years after 
the days of July, 1830, brought England to the edge of 
revolution, escaped only by the passage of the reform bill. 

All alike, however, the few above and the many below, 
were agreed that there must be peace, and that such a 
war as-had just ended must never be permitted to occur 
again. Those in control of the political, peace-making 
machinery were very clear as to the proper means for the 
right solution: Dynasties must be maintained, kings and 
emperors preserved, territories must be parceled out by 
diplomatists, powers balanced, and boundaries arranged 
by wise persons of the ministerial variety. There must 
be no more efforts for liberty, no popular movements or 
governments, no thought of the people anywhere, and the 
word “democrat” was to be always a thing of fear and 





horror, with the grim figure of the French Revolution 
stalking about in the not remote background. 

Had it not been for one man, there can be little doubt 
that the peace terms at Vienna, and finally at Paris, would 
have been worked out by the usual process of threaten- 
ing, arguing, and bargaining, and in much the same poli- 
tical form which they ultimately reached. But the one 
man who interfered with the ancient system happened to 
be the Emperor of Russia, Alexander I. To his real or 
apparent idealism we owe, in a measure at least, the in- 
ternational agreement which afterwards affected the 
United States and acquired for itself a wide and evil 
reputation under the name of the “Holy Alliance.” 

There was signed in Paris on the 26th of September, 
1815, by the Emperor of Russia, the Emperor of Austria, 
and the King of Prussia, the following agreement: 


“Conformably to the words of the Holy Scriptures 
which command all men to consider each other as breth- 
ren, the three contracting monarchs will remain united by 
the bonds of a true and indissoluble fraternity. Consider- 
ing each other as fellow countrymén, they will on all oc- 
casions and in all places lend each other aid and assistance 
toward their subjects and armies, they will extend a 
fatherly care and protection, leading them (in the same 
spirit of fraternity with which they are themselves ani- 
mated) to protect religion, peace and justice.” 

This is the essential article. Those omitted add noth- 
ing. Everywhere shines forth the same hypocricy, the 
same contradiction of what the signers really meant. Noth- 
ing could have been fairer on the surface, nothing worse 
than the inner reality and true purpose of this vast false- 
hood. 

After the establishment of peace the second treaty, that 
of Paris, was signed on November 20, 1815, and on the 
same-day the treaty of alliance between Austria, Russia, 
and Great Britain. Article VI of that treaty reads: 

“In order ‘to consolidate the intimate ties which unite 
the four sovereigns for the happiness of the world, the 
high contracting powers have agreed to renew at fixed 
intervals, either under their own auspices or by their 
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respective ministers, meetings consecrated to great com- 
mon objects and the examination of such measures as shall 
be judged most salutary for the peace and prosperity of 
Europe.” 

The first agreement shows the influence of the idealism 
with which Alexander was amusing himself, and from that 
agreement came the name of the Holy Alliance. The 
other treaty of alliance, which was subsequently made at 
Paris, included Great Britain and was at least free from 
the religious cant of the prior declaration of the three 
powers. Difficulties indeed were gathering fast about the 
alliance, both in the east and the west. Greece was in 
insurrection and there were flagrant disorders in Italy. 
The alliance sustained one of the meanest of the Bourbons 
in Naples and another equally contemptible in Spain. It 
is, however, when we reach Spain that we come in touch 
with the events which brought the United States into the 
field of European politics and within range of the Holy 
Alliance. Spain, with her Bourbon King, was anxious 
for support in suppressing the rebellion of the Spanish- 
American colonies. To the United States this, of course, 
was a question of the utmost importance. Apart from the 
sympathy which we naturally felt for the people of the 
Spanish-American Continent, who were seeking the same 
freedom from Europe which we had won, it was obvious 
that it was a matter of the highest political moment to 
the United States to detach the Spanish-American colonies 
from their European possessor. 

From 1816 onward the question of the recognition of 
the Spanish American Republics had been before Congress. 
In 1819 we made our treaty with Spain, which secured 
to us the Floridas, and Clay’s succeeding motion for the 
recognition of the South American Republics was defeated 
by only a narrow margin. President Monroe, none the 
less, took his time, and it was not until March 8, 1822, 
that he recommended recognition, and then Congress 
made appropriations in May for the salaries of ministers 
to the new Republics. It was a personal victory for Clay, 
and this action was also extremely popular throughout 
the country. The previous years had convinced the 
American people of the importance of securing the release 
if possible of the South American States from Spanish 
dominion. ¢ 

There had been strong movements to secure in behalf 
of Spain the aid.of the Holy Alliance in suppressing the 
South American insurrections. The Emperor of Russia 
had interfered and expressed vigorous disapproval of any 
action friendly to independence. His idealistic schemes 
were beginning to fade. Notwithstanding, however, all 
this opposition abroad, the rn ition by the United 
States came (May, 1822), and Alexander had to accept 
it, in sorrow if not in anger. The danger of our action, 
which looks imaginary now, was very real then, although 
then as now there was a serious lack of confidenec in our 
own strength. 

The recognition of the Spanish-American Republics 
brought the question of the relations of the United States 
to both American Continents, to Europe, and to South 
America very conspicuously to the front of the stage. On 
the 17th of July, 1823, Mr. Adams (the then Secretary of 
State, who succeeded Mr. Monroe to the Presidency) 
made this entry in his diary: “I told him (Baron Tuyl) 
specially that we should contest the right of Russia to any 
territorial establishment on this continent and that we 
should assume distinctly the principle that the American 
Continents are no longer subjects for any new European 
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colonial establishments.” Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
the editor of his father’s diary, says in a note at this point 
that this “is the first hint of the policy so well known 
afterwards as the ‘Monroe doctrine’.” 

In the diary of John Quincy Adams may be found the 
a of the principles finally embodied in Mon- 
roe’s famous message. In the diary can be found the 
statement of the two propositions which Mr. Adams origi- 
nated and sustained and which Mr. Monroe adopted, 
that it should be the policy of the United States not 
to interfere in Europe, with its corrollary that Europe 
should not interfere in America, and the further addition 
that the Americans were not to be considered as open to 
further colonization by any European power. 

No one could have any wish to diminish the just 
credit due to President Monroe. The doctrine bears his 
name, and properly, because it was he who made the 
declaration in his message and who took the responsibility 
for it, but the principles and policies of that declaration 
were the work of John Quincy Adams. 

Let me quote from The Federation of Europe, by Mr. 
William Alison Phillips, who is not an American but an 
Englishman, and free from all prejudice as to American 
statesmen or American parties. He says: 

“In the end it was his (John Quincy Adam’s) master- 
ful will that prevailed over the irresolution of President 
Monroe; and the famous message to Congress of Decem- 
ber 2, 1823, in which the Monroe doctrine was defined, 
was essentially his work.” 


At the moment the full effect of Mr. Monroe’s declara- 
tion was not comprehended, and it is hardly to be expect- 
ed that it should have been. The message and its declara- 
tions, however, were very popular even at the earliest date. 

We call it a “doctrine,” but it is really a great declara- 
tion of the policy of the United States. The Holy Alli- 
ance died long ago and more than a century has passed 
since the independence of the Spanish-American colonies 
was —— but the Monroe doctrine remains in full 
force and with the same character and meaning which it 
had when announced. In fact, anyone who follows the 
history of the doctrine during the last hundred years can 
not fail to be struck by its steady advance in effect, in 
importance, and in recognition by the world. It is now 
known to be the settled policy of the United States de- 
signed to protect its own safety. The central dominating 
fact of the Monroe doctrine is its declaration of a policy 
designed to secure for all time the independence of the 
American continents and thereby the safety of the United 
States. It is inextricably interwoven with our history. It 
has promoted the peace of the world, saved us from hav- 
ing dangerous neighbors, and thereby prevented the 
necessity of becoming and always being a great military 
power, armed to the teeth by land and sea. It has grown 
with the growth and strengthened with the strength of 
the United States. It is now and always has been just as 
strong as the United States, and today it has all the force 
given by the power of a great nation which stands behind 
it. It is not international law, and is no more to be dis- 
turbed or questioned or interpreted by other nations than 
are the independence of the United States, the Constitu- 
tion which gave it its form of government or the powers 
inherent in its sovereignty. The application of the doctrine 
rests with the United States and is just as vital now as 
when Monroe and Adams formulated it and gave it to 
the world.—Extracts, see 16, p. 142. 
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The President Informs Congress of Nicaraguan Situation 


Extracts from President Coolidge’s Special Message to Congress on Nicaragua January 10, 1927 


HILE CONDITIONS in Nicaragua and the action 
of this Government pertaining thereto have in gen- 
eral been made public, I think the time has arrived for me 
officially to inform the Congress more in detail of the 
events leading up to the present disturbances and condi- 
tions which seriously threaten American lives and prop- 
erty, endanger the stability of all Central America, and 
put in jeopardy the rights granted by Nicaragua to the 
United States for the construction of a canal. It is well 
known that in 1912 the United States intervened in Nica- 
ragua with a large force and put down a revolution, and 
that from that time to 1925 a legation guard of American 
marines was, with the consent of the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment, kept in Managua to protect American lives and 
property. In 1923 representatives of the five Central 
American countries, namely, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Salvador, at the invitation of the 
United States, met in Washington and entered into a series 
of treaties. These treaties dealt with limitation of arma- 
ment, a Central American tribunal for arbitration, and 
the general subject of peace and amity. The treaty last 
referred to specifically provides in Article II that the 
Governments of the contracting parties will not recognize 
any other government which may come into power in any 
of the five Republics through a coup d’etat or revolution 
and disqualifies the leaders of such coup d’etat or revo- 
lution from assuming the presidency or vice presidency. 
The United States was not a party to this treaty, but it 
was made in Washington under the auspices of the Sec- 
retary of State, and this Government has felt a moral obli- 
gation to apply its principles in order to encourage the 
Central American States in their efforts to prevent revolu- 
tion and disorder. The treaty, it may be noted in pass- 
ing, was signed on behalf of Nicaragua by Emiliano Cha- 
morro himself, who afterwards assumed the presidency in 
violation thereof and thereby contributed to the creation 
of the present difficulty. 

In October, 1924, an election was held in Nicaragua for 
President, Vice President, and members of the Congress. 
This resulted in the election of a coalition ticket embrac- 
ing Conservatives and Liberals. Carlos Solorzano, a Con- 
servative Republican, was elected President and Juan B. 
Sacasa, a Liberal, was elected Vice President. This Gov- 
ernment was recognized by the other Central American 
countries and by the United States. It had been the in- 
tention of the United States to withdraw the marines im- 
mediately after this election, and notice was given of the 
intention to withdraw them in January, 1925. At the re- 
quest of the President of Nicaragua this time was ex- 
tended to September 1, 1925. Pursuant to this determina- 
tion and notice, the marines were withdrawn in August, 
1925, and it appeared at that time as though tranquility 
in Nicaragua was assured. Within two months, however, 
further disturbances broke out between the supporters of 
General.Chamorro and the supporters of the President, 
culminating in the seizure of the Loma, a fortress domi- 
nating the city of Managua. Once in possession of the 
Loma, General Chamorro dictated an agreement which 
President Solorzano signed the next day. According to 
the terms of this agreement the President agreed to sub- 
stitute supporters of General Chamorro for certair. mem- 
bers of his cabinet, to pay General Chamorro $10,000 for 





the expenses of the uprising, and to grant amnesty to all 
those who participated in it. Vice President Sacasa there- 
upon left the country. In the meantime General Cha- 
morro, who, while he had not actually taken over the 
office of President, was able to dictate his will to the 
actual Executive, brought about the expulsion from the 
Congress of 18 members, on the ground that their election 
had been fraudulent, and caused to be put in their places 
candidates who had been defeated at the election of 1924. 
Having thus gained the control of Congress, he caused 
himself to be appointed by the Congress as designate on 
January 16, 1926. On January 16, 1926, Solorzano re- 
signed as President and immediately General Chamorro 
took office. The four Central American countries and the 
United States refused to recognize him as President. 

Notwithstanding the refusal of this Government and 
of the other Central American Governments to recognize 
him, General Chamorro continued to exercise the func- 
tions of President until October 30, 1926. In the mean- 
time, a revolution broke out in May on the east coast in 
the neighborhood of Bluefields and was speedily sup- 
pressed by the troops of General Chamorro. However, it 
again broke out with considerable more violence. The 
second attempt was attended with some success and prac- 
tically all of the east coast of Nicaragua fell into the hands 
of the revolutionists. Throughout these events Sacasa 
was at no time in the country, having remained in Mexico 
and Guatemala during this period. 

Repeated requests were made of the United States for 
protection, especially on the east coast, and, on August 
24, 1926, the Secretary of State addressed to the Secretary 
of the Navy (a communication suggesting) “that war ves- 
sels of the Special Service Squadron proceed as soon as 
possible to the Nicaraguan ports of Corinto and Blue- 
fields for the protection of American and foreign lives and 
property in case threatened emergencies materialize,” 

Accordingly, the Navy Department ordered Admiral 
Latimer, in command of the special service squadron, to 
proceed to Bluefields. Upon arriving there he found it 
necessary for the adequate protection of American lives 
and property to declare Bluefields a neutral zone. This 
was done with the consent of both factions, afterwards, 
on October 26, 1926, reduced to a written agreement, 
which is still in force. In October, 1926, the good offices 
of the United States were sought by both parties for the 
purpose of effecting a settlement of the conflict. Admiral 
Latimer, commanding the special service squadron, 
brought about an armistice to permit of a conference be- 
ing held between the delegates of the two factions. The 
armistice was originally for 15 days and was later ex- 
tended for 15 days more. At the request of both parties, 
marines were landed at Corinto to establish a neutral 
zone in which the conference could be held. Doctor Sa- 
casa was invited to attend this conference but refrained 
from doing so and remained in Guatemala City. The 
United States Government did not participate in the con- 
ference except to provide a neutral chairman; it simply 
offered its good offices to make the conference possible and 
arranged a neutral zone at Corinto at the request of both 
parties during the time the conference was held. I under- 
stand that at this conference General Chamorro offered to 
resign and permit the Congress to elect a new designate 
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to assume the presidency. The conference led to no re- 
sult, since just at the time when it seemed as though some 
compromise agreement would be reached the representa- 
tives of Doctor Sacasa suddenly broke off negotiations. 

According to our reports, the Sacasa delegates on this 
occasion stated freely that to accept any government other 
than one presided over by Doctor Sacasa himself would 
be a breach of faith with their Mexican allies. Hostilities 
were resumed on October 30, 1926. On the same date 
General Chamorro formally turned over the executive 
power to Sebastian Uriza, who had been appointed desig- 
nate by the Congress controlled by General Chamorro. 
The United States Government refused to recognize Senor 
Uriza, on the ground that his assumption of the Presi- 
dency had no constitutional basis. Uriza thereupon con- 
voked Congress in extraordinary session, and the entire 
18 members who had been expelled during the Chamorro 
regime were notified to resume their seats. The Congress 
which met in extraordinary session on November 10, had, 
therefore, substantially the same membership as when 
first convened following the election of 1924. This Con- 
gress, whose acts may be considered as constitutional, 
designated Senor Adolfo Diaz as first designate. At this 
session of Congress 53 members were present out of a 
total membership of 67, of whom 44 voted for Diaz and 
2 for Solorzano. The balance abstained from voting. On 
November 11 Senor Uriza turned over the executive power 
to Diaz, who was inaugurated on the 14th. 

The Nicaraguan constitution provides in article 106 
that in the absence of the President and Vice President 
the Congress shall designate one of its members to com- 
plete the unexpired term of President. As President Solor- 
zano had resigned and was then residing in California, 
and as the Vice President, Doctor Sacasa, was in Guate- 
mala, having been out of the country since November, 
1925, the action of Congress in designating Senor Diaz 
was perfectly legal and in accordance with the constitu- 
tion. Therefore the United States Government on No- 
vember 17 extended recognition to Senor Diaz. 

Following his assumption of office, President Diaz, in a 
note, dated November 15, 1926, requested the assistance 
of the United States Government to protect American and 
foreign lives and property.© 

Immediately following the inauguration of President 
Diaz and frequently since that date he has appealed to 
the United States for support, has informed this Govern- 
ment of the aid which Mexico is giving to the revolution- 
ists, and has stated that he is unable solely because of 
the aid given by Mexico to the revolutionists to protect 
the lives and property of American citizens and other 
foreigners. When negotiations leading up to the Corinto 
conference began, I immediately placed an embargo on 
the shipment of arms and ammunition to Nicaragua. The 
Department of State notified the other Central American 
States, to wit, Costa Rica, Honduras, Salvador, and Gua- 
temala, and they assured the department that they would 
cooperate in this measure. So far as known, they have 
done so. The State Department also notified the Mexican 
Government of this embargo and informally suggested to 
that Government like action. The Mexican Government 
did not adopt the suggestion to put on an embargo, but 
informed the American embassador at Mexico City that 
in the absence of manufacturing plants in Mexico for the 
making of arms and ammunition the matter had little 
practical importance. 

As a matter of fact, I have the most conclusive evidence 
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that arms and munitions in large quantities have been on 
several occasions since August, 1926, shipped to the revo- 
lutionists in Nicaragua. Boats carrying these munitions 
have been fitted out in Mexican ports, and some of the 
munitions bear evidence of having belonged to the Mexi- 
can Government. It also appears that the ships were 
fitted out with the full knowledge of and, in some cases, 
with the encouragement of Mexican officials and were in 
one instance, at least, commanded by a Mexican naval 
reserve officer. At the end of November, after spending 
some time in Mexico City, Doctor Sacasa went back to 
Nicaragua, landing at Puerto Cabezas, near Bragmans 
Bluff. He immediately placed himself at the head of the 
insurrection and declared himself President of Nicaragua. 
He has never been recognized by any of the Central 
American Republics nor by any other Government, with 
the- exception of Mexico, which recognized him im- 
mediately. As arms and munitions in large quantities 
were reaching the revolutionists, I deemed it unfair to 
prevent the recognized Government from purchasing arms 
abroad, and, accordingly, the Secretary of State has 
notified the Diaz Government that licenses would be is- 
sued for the export of arms and munitions purchased in 
this country. It would be thoroughly inconsistent for 
this country not to support the Government recognized 
by it while the revolutionists were receiving arms and 
munitions from abroad. 

During the last two months the Government of the 
United States has received repeated requests from various 
American citizens, both directly and through our consuls 
and legation, for the protection cf their lives and prop- 
erty. The Government of the United States has also re- 
ceived requests from the British charge at Managua and 
from the Italian ambassador at Washington for the pro- 
tection of their respective nationals. Pursuant to such 
requests, Admiral Latimer, in charge of the special service 
squadron, has not only maintained the neutral zone at 
Bluefields under the agreement of both parties, but has 
landed forces at Puerto Cabezas and Rio Grande, and 
established neutral zones at these points where consider- 
able numbers of Americans live and are engaged in car- 
rying on various industries. He has also been authorized 
to establish such other neutral zones as are necessary for 
the purposes above mentioned. 

For many years,numerous Americans have been living 
in Nicaragua developing its industries and carrying on 
business. At the present time there are large investments 
in lumbering, mining, coffee growing, banana culture, ship- 
ping, and also in general mercantile and other collateral 
business. All these people and these industries have been 
encouraged by the Nicaraguan Government. ‘That Gov- 
ernment has at all times owed them protection, but the 
United States has occasionally been obliged to send naval 
forces for their proper protection. In the present crisis 
such forces are requested by the Nicaraguan Government, 
which protests to the United States its inability to protect 
these interests and states that any measures which the 
United States deems appropriate for their protection will 
be satisfactory to the Nicaraguan Government. 

In addition to these industries now in existence, the 
Government of Nicaragua, by a treaty entered into on the 
5th day of August, 1914, granted in perpetuity to the 
United States the exclusive proprietary rights necessary 
and convenient for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of an oceanic canal. 

The consideration paid by the United States to Nica- 
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ragua was the sum of $3,000,000. At the time of the pay- 
ment of this money a financial plan was drawn up be- 
tween the Nicaraguan Government and its creditors which 
provided for the consolidationzof Nicaragua’s obligations. 
At that time the bondholders holding the Nicaraguan ex- 
ternal debt consented to a feduction in interest from 6 to 
5 per cent, providing the service of this loan was handled 
through the American collector of customs, and at the 
same time a series of internal guaranteed customs bonds 
amounting to $3,744,000 was issued by the Nicaraguan 
Government to pay off the claims which had arisen against 
it because of revolutionary disturbances from 1909 to 
1912. The other outstanding external bonds, amounting 
on February 1, 1926, to about £772,000, are held in Great 
Britain. Of the guaranteed customs bonds, $2,867,000 
were on February 1, 1926, still in circulation, and of these 
about $1,000,000 were held by Nicaraguans, $1,000,000 
by American citizens, and the balance by nationals of 
other countries. The bonds held in the United States are 
held by the public in general circulation and, so far as 
the department knows, no American bankers are directly 
interested in the Nacaraguan indebtedness. This financial 
plan was adopted by an act of the Congress of Nicaragua 
on August 31, 1917. The National Bank of Nicaragua was 
made the depository of all Government revenues. The 
internal revenues were, as heretofore, to be collected by 
the Government. Collection of the internal revenue, how- 
ever, was to be taken over by the collector general of 
customs, an American citizen appointed by the Nica- 
raguan Government and approved by the Secretary of 
State of the United States, if the product should average 
less than $60,000 a month for three consecutive months. 
This has never yet been necessary. The proceeds of the 
customs revenues were to be applied, first, to the payment 
of such sums as might be agreed upon in the contem- 
plated contracts for the service of the foreign loan, the 
internal loan, and claims against the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment. From the balance of the revenue $80,000 a month 
was to be used for the ordinary budget expenses and an 
additional $15,000 for extraordinary expenses. 

Under this financial plan the finances of Nicaragua have 
been rehabilitated in a very satisfactory manner. Of the 
$3,744,000 of internal customs bonds issued in 1917 about 
$900,000 have been paid. Of the external debt, bonds is- 
sued in 1909 amounting to £1,250,000, there now remain 
only about £770,000. The total public debt of Nicaragua 
has been reduced from about $22,000,000 in 1917 to 
$6,625,203 at the beginning of 1926. Furthermore, the 
country in time of peace has ample revenue for its ordi- 
nary budget expenses and a surplus which has been used 
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in extensive public improvements. The Nicaraguan Na- 
tional Bank and the National Railroad, controlling inter- 
ests in which were formerly owned by American bankers, 
were repurchased by the Nicaraguan Government in 1920 
and 1924, and are now wholly owned by that Government. 

There is no question that if the revolution continues 
American investments and business interests in Nica- 
ragua will be very seriously affected, if not destroyed. 
The currency, which is now at par, will be inflated. 
American as well as foreign bondholders will undoubtedly 
look to the United States for the protection of their in- 
terests. 

It is true that the United States did not establish the 
financial plan by any treaty, br:t it nevertheless did aid 
through diplomatic channels and advise in the negotiation 
and establishment of this plan for the financial rehabilita- 
tion of Nicaragua. 

Manifestly the relation of this Government to the Nica- 
raguan situation, and its policy in the existing emergency 
are determined by the facts which I have described. The 
proprietary rights of the United States in the Nicaraguan 
canal route, with the necessary implications growing out 
of it affecting the Panama Canal, together with the obli- 
gations flowing from the investments of all classes of our 
citizens in Nicaragua, place us in a position of peculiar 
responsibility. I am sure it is not the desire of the United 
States to intervene in the internal affairs of Nicaragua or 
of any other Central American Republic. Nevertheless it 
must be said that we have a very definite and special in- 
terest in the maintenance of order and good government 
in Nicaragua at the present time, and that the stability, 
prosperity, and independence of all Central American 
countries can never be a matter of indifference to us. The 
United States can not, therefore, fail to view with deep 
concern any serious threat to stability and constitutional 
government in Nicaragua tending toward anarchy and 
jeopardizing American interests, especially if such state of 
affairs is contributed to or brought about by outside in- 
fluences or by any foreign power. It has always been and 
remains the policy of the United States in such circum- 
stances to take the steps that may be necessary for the 
preservation and protection of the lives, the property, and 
the interests of its citizens and of this Government itself. 
In this respect I propose to follow the path of my pre- 
decessors. 

Consequently, I have deemed it my duty to use the 
powers committed to me to insure the adequate protection 
of all American interests in Nicaragua, whether they be 
endangered by internal strife or by outside interference 
in the affairs of that Republic.—Extracts. 


The Secretary of State Submits Information for the Public 


Extrects from statement for press entitled “Bolshevist Aims and Policies in Mexico and Latin 
America,” submitted by the Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, U. S. Secretary of State, to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, January 12, 1927, following his testimony at an executive session of the 


committee, which was holding 


_ BOLSHEVIK leaders have had very definite ideas 
with respect to the role which Mexico and Latin 
America are to play in their general program of world 
revolution. They have set up as one of their fundamental 
tasks the destruction of what they term American im- 
perialism as a necessary prerequisite to the successful de- 
velopment of the international revolutionary movement 
in the New World. The propagation of communist ideas 


on the Mexican and Nicaraguan situation. 


and principles in the various countries of Latin America 
is considered secondary to the carrying on of propaganda 
against the aims and policies of the United States. us, 
Latin America and Mexico are conceived as a base for 
activity against the United States. 

Communists in the United States have been repeatedly 
instructed to devote special attention to the struggle 
against “American imperialism” in Latin America and to 
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the organization of resistance to the United States. Bol- 
shevist aims in this respect were succinctly set forth in a 
resolution of the Third Congress of the Red International 
of Trade Unions, July 8 to 22, 1924, as follows: It was 
resolved: 


“To unite the national struggle against American imperial- 
iem in individual countries in a movement on a scale of the 
whole American continent, embracing the workers of all 
countries of Latin America and the revolutionary forces of 
the United States. Mexico is a natural connecting link be- 
tween the movement of the United States of North America 
and Latin America; therefore Mexico must be the centre 
of union. 

“In the name of the Trade Union Educational League of 
the United States, to appeal to the toilers of Latin America 
with a call to create a united front against American im- 
perialism.” 

In the theses approved at the sixth session of the en- 
larged executive committee of the Communist Interna- 
tional it is stated with respect to Latin America: 

“Latin America also can and must become a basis of sup- 
port of the liberation movement against imperialism (against 
the imperialism of the United States). In the present state 
of things the nations living in Latin America are as a ma- 
jority oppressed nations which soon or late will be drawn into 
the struggle against the imperialism of the United States.” 

During the past few years the Bolshevist leaders have 
been giving more and more attention to anti-American 
activities in Mexico and Latin America. The Communists 
in the United States have been criticized for not display- 
ing sufficient energy in this sphere. Very specific instruc- 
tions in this regard were issued to the Communists in the 
United States in the “resolution on the American Ques- 
tion” adopted at the sixth enlarged plenary session of the 
Executive Committee of the Communist International at 
Moscow on March 15, 1926. It pointed out: 

“To the American Communist Party the tremendous im- 
portance which the labor movement (and the movement for 
independence) is assuming in the countries of South America. 
There is no doubt that in the future struggle for the over- 
throw of the yoke of the bourgeoisie of the United States 
the working class and the peasantry of Latin America will 
play a tremendous role. The American Communist Party must 
not be a party of self-centered interests, but must become & 
party which understands how to raise the question of the 
hegemony of the proletariat in the whole movement for free- 
dom which is directed against the imperialists of the United 
States. Moreover, it is necessary that the Workers (Com- 
munist) Party maintain the closest contact with the labor 
movement in the colonies of Cuba, the Philippines, &c., and 
support them in their fight against American imperialism. 

“In view of this the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International instructs the Central Committee of the 
American Communist Party to devote the most serious at- 
tention to the tasks cited, and above all to appoint an earnest 
group of party workers to participate in the current work 
in Latin America in agreement with the presidiam of the 
Executive Committee of the Communist International.” _ 

In accordance with Moscow’s instructions, the Ameri- 
can Communists during the last two years have been plac- 
ing special emphasis on their anti-American work in 
Mexico and Latin America. Considerable attention was 
given to this matter at the fourth convention of the 
Workers’ (Communist) Party in Chicago, _— 21-30, 
1925. A special organization known as the All-American 
Anti-Imperialist League has been created by the Ameri- 
can Communists to carry out the instructions of Moscow 
in the matter of organizing Latin America against the 
United States. The following is taken from a report on 
“anti-imperialist work,” delivered at the fourth national 
convention: 

“Under the present Central Executive Committee the 
Workers’ Party of America has for the first time made anti- 
imperialist work one of its basic activities. The outstanding 
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feature of our work against American imperialism is that 
it has entered the field of active practical cooperation with 
the oppressed peoples of American imperialism, the most 
important step in this connection being the successful or- 
ganization of the All-American Anti-Imperialiste League. 

“In January of this year, 1925, a sub-committee was elected 
by the Central Executive Committee which assumed charge 
of all the anti-imperialistic activities of the party. This 
committee prepared material for campaigns, furnished arti- 
cles on imperialism for the party press, drew up manifestos 
and leaflets; and was the medium through which the party 
cooperated with anti-imperialist organizations in Latin 
America. 

“Direct contact with Mexico was maintained throughout 
the period, through the visits of Comrades Johnstone, Gomez 
and Lovestone to Mexico and through steady correspondence. 
Comrade Wagenknecht visited the Philippines and established 
connections there. Correspondence connections were also 
established, with greater or less success, with practically 
every country in Latin America as well as with Haiti and 
the Philippines. Through our activities five Filipino dele- 
gates were secured for the International Transport Confer- 
ence in Canton, for which our party was commended by the 
Communist International. 

“Our party has carried on a consistent campaign, both in 
this country and in Latin America, against the ‘labor im- 


ag ot of the so-called Pan-American Federation of Labor. 


mrade Gomez was sent to Mexico in April of this year 
(1925) and attended the convention of the communist party 
of Mexico as fraternal delegate from our party. During his 
ad Cutie Sieser partine wathine Eemeiclote yobciee ai 
a ies against im: istic policies of 
the Pan-American Federation of Labor were adopted. 

Our party was largely instrumental in the establishment 
of the All-American Anti-Imperialist League which, although 
organized only a few months ago and still in its initial 
stages, has aroused a real response in Latin America, despite 
the miserably small funds which we were able to put into 
this work. The All-American Anti-Imperialistic League was 
endorsed by the Communist International and the Red Inter- 
national of labor unions.” 

The fourth convention listed among the concrete tasks 
of the party: 

“To carry on a systematic and active agitation against 
American imperialism, particularly in Latin America. To 
demand the withdrawal of American armed forces from 
foreign lands.” 

The same convention adopted a lengthy resolution with 
respect to the struggle against American imperialism. This 
resolution pointed out that: 

“There is sufficient homogeneity to permit the building of 
a powerful continental movement of workers and farmers 
against American imperialism, and sufficient resentment due 
to the occupation of the Central American and Caribbean 
countries, the sustaining of autocracies,. such as those of 
Venezuela and Peru, by United States aid, the interference 
in the internal affairs of all of the countries, the system 
of financial and military advisers, the monopolistic Monroe 
doctrine, and the robbery of the tremendous natural re- 
sources of Latin America. 

“There is a strong tradition of Latin American solidarity 
which is a historic force for the unification of the anti- 
imperialist movements of the various Latin American coun- 
tries. This will be an important weapon in the struggle 
against Wall Street.” 

The activities and plans of the American Communists 
as regards the organization of opposition to the United 
States in Mexico and Latin America are summed up ad- 
mirably in a resolution passed by the Central Executive 
Committee of the Workers’ (Communist) Party on Nov. 
12, 1926. This resolution reads, in part, as follows: 

“Recent months have furnished striking evidence of the 
big movement for Latin American unity against 


cularly the present attitude of the Calles 

Government Latin-Americanism, its 

policy in Central America, its tendency toward cooperation 
Continued on page 142 
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ICARAGUA is the largest of the five Central Ameri- 
can Republics, extending over an area of approxi- 
mately 49,200 square miles. The last national census, 
taken in 1920, showed a population of 638,119, of which 
about 80 per cent lived in the western part of the Re- 
public. 

Unlike the situation in other Central American coun- 
tries, the majority of the population in Nicaragua reside 
not in the highlands in the interior but in the lowlands 
along the coastal plains. A reason for this has been given 
as the porous tufa formation of the soil, which affords 
natural drainage and makes living conditions less un- 
healthful than in many other low-lying regions in that 
latitude. The mountain slopes and interior high plateaus 
are very sparsely populated, while many of the moun- 
tains are covered with virgin forests of pine and oak. 

The Republic is subdivided into 13 Departments and 
2 territories. The most densely populated Departments 
are in the western section. The larger cities and towns 
are in this region, and among the more important are 
Chinandega, 14,415; Leon, 47,234; Managua, the capital 
of the Republic, situated on Lake Managua, 60,342; 
Masaya, 17,287; and Granada, 21,925. Corinto, the west- 
ern port, has a population of 1,500; Matagalpa, in the 
interior, has a population of 32,271; Jinotega, on the 
Caribbean coast, 4,000; Bluefields, the principal Atlantic 
port, 6,726; and San Juan del Norte (Greytown) a popu- 
lation of less than 1,000. 

In the four-year period, 1911-1914, the United States 
took 40 per cent of Nicaragua’s total exports and supplied 
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54 per cent of Nicaragua’s imports; France took 25 per 
cent of the exports and supplied 7 per cent of the imports; 
Great Britain took 10 per cent and supplied 20 per cent; 
while Germany took 17 per cent and furnished 11 per 
cent. 

During the war, as was the case with all other Latin- 
American countries, the share of the United States in 
both the import and export trade of Nicaragua increased 
very noticeably. In 1917 the United States took 85 per 
cent of Nicaragua’s exports and supplied 81 per cent of 
its imports. These percentages fluctuated in the follow- 
ing years, and in 1922 the United States took 71 per cent 
of Nicaragua’s exports while supplying 80 per cent of that 
country’s imports. Other percentages in 1922 were: 
France, 16 per cent of the exports, 2 per cent of the im- 
ports; Great Britain, 3 per cent of the exprots, 9 per 
cent of the imports; Germany, less than 1 per cent of the 
exports, about 1 per cent o} the imports. During 1923 
the share of our European competitors increased some- 
what, and during 1924 a large percentage of all Central 
American coffee, which constitutes practically one-third of 
the total exports of Nicaragua, has been going to Eu- 
ropean ports. In the import trade of the country the 
United States has maintained its lead—Extracts, see 1, 

142. 

* The principal commodities exported from Nicaragua 
and their value in dollars are: Coffee $5,627,000; Ba- 
nanas $1,736,000; Wood $1,853,000; Sugar $1,559,000; 
Gold $586,000; Hides and Skins $219,000.—(Foreign 
Policy Association Information Service, Feb. 2, 1927.) 
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President Diaz and Dr. Sacasa Defend Their Positions 


Hon. Avotro Diaz 
President of Nicaragua 


og 1924 DR. SACASA, a Liberal, was elected Vice-Presi- 

dent along with a Conservative President, Senor 
Solorzano. An unhappy series of political events culmi- 
nating in a covn d’etat terminated the latest trial in Nica- 
ragua of this unworkable combination. Unfortunately, an 
unrecognized government resulted and the desirability of 
reorganizing the Government in a constitutional manner 
became apparent. This might have been done in various 
ways, any one of which would have been equally consti- 
tutional and would have met the requirement after the 
Central-American Treaty for recognition of a Govern- 
ment following a coup d’etat. 

The treaty, be it noted, does not mention restoration, 
but constitutional reorganization. The solution adopted 
was naturally one agreeable to the majority party, the 
conservatives, who controlled the Congress, but not to the 
liberals, whose principal force lay in Mexican aid. 

The liberals saw no solution possible and acceptable 
other than that of the installation of Dr. Sacasa. The 
conservatives solved the problem satisfactorily by means 
of the thoroughly constitutional procedure of having 
Congress designate one of its members, myself, to be 
President for the remainder of the constitutional term of 
Senor Solorzano, who had resigned, and of Dr. Sacasa, 
who had, in the judgment of the National Congress which 
is empowered to impeach public officials, forfeited his 
rights by reason of his action in seeking foreign armed 
aid to make revolution against the Government. 

Before proceeding to the constitutional reorganization 
of the Government the conservative majority in Congress 
and in control of the unrecognized Government sought to 
reach a friendly agreement with the liberals at the Corinto 
coniierence. 

The conservatives proposed the constitutional reorgani- 
zation of the government on the basis of a conservative 
President, naming me as their candidate, and of a national 
government with liberal participation in all departments. 
The liberals insisted on our turning over the power either 
to Doctor Sacasa or a third minor party candidate of their 
choice. We could not meet this demand, but were dis- 
posed to make concessions along all lines except actual 
relinquishment of the executive er. The liberals then 
proposed an arbitration by the United States and the Cen- 
tral American Governments of their claims to the Presi- 
dency. This proposition we rejected as impracticable and 
inconsistent with national dignity. 

Our rejection was made after the American representa- 
tive, Lawrence Dennis, explained to both’ delegations in 
clear terms that an internal political dispute of one coun- 
try was not a justifiable question which could be arbi- 
trated and that he was sure that the United States Gov- 
ernment would not consider undertaking such an unpre- 
cedented arbitration, in violation of all known law and 
theory on the subject. 


It is inconceivable, for instance, that the Hayes-Tilden 
election would have been arbitrated by England, France 
and Germany. The making of such an equally absurd 
and impracticable proposal for the solution of our national 
and internal problem shows clearly the indisposition of 
the liberals at the Corinto conference to make peace, 

inated as they were by the Calles Government. 





Dr. Juan Bautista Sacasa 
Claimant to the Presidency of Nicaragua 


Fo BETTER comprehension of the Nicaraguan prob- 
lem and in order that the American people may be 
fully informed, I will make a fair and brief narration of 
the facts. 

On Jan. 1, 1925, Senor Carlos Solorzano and the under- 
signed took the oath of office as President and Vice Presi- 
dent, respectively, in conformity with the popular election 
of the previous year. On the 25th of October of the same 
year General Chamorro took hold of the Managua fort- 
ress through treason, which act determined the resigna- 
tion of President Solorzano. After some months Cham- 
orro, finding it impossible to obtain American recognition 
and popular Nicaraguan acceptance, handed his power 
to Senor Sebastian Uriza, who in turn resigned the same 
favor to Senor Adolofo Diaz. 

The Presidencies of Chamorro, Uriza and Diaz are 
equally vitiated. Neither stands on a constitutional basis. 
Moreover, the Washington compacts, sponsored by the 
United States, oblige the Central American signatory 
States to non-recognition of a Government that originates 
from a “coup d’etat” or revolution against a recognized 
Government, and these conventions are the same Secre- 
tary Kellogg affirmed would be observed, sponsored as 
they were by his Government. 

Nevertheless, Diaz has not only been recognized, but 
supported efficaciously, notwithstanding his being one of 
the principal organizers of said “coup d’etat.” 

Guatemala and Costa Rica remain faithful to the com- 
pacts, refusing to recognize Diaz, but the State Depart- 
ment in spite of its precise declaration it had made that 
the case was a question of principles and not of persons 
has recognized him. 

The Nicaragua Constitution establishes that in case 
of the absolute or temporary absence of the President the 
executive power goes into the hands of the Vice Presi- 
dent, but Chamorro persecuted me, employing violence 
to the point of obliging me to leave the country and hav- 
ing himself elected President by a discredited Congress, 
that is, with the omission of Liberal representatives. Diaz 
lacks constitutional support and the Washington compacts 
invalidate him, having as his only support influential New 
York bankers connected with a group of Nicaraguan 
traders. 

The responsibility of intervention affects the prestige 
of the American Government while the yield of such in- 
tervention favors the exploiters. 

During the whole of Diaz’s former administration a 
body of American marines remained at Managua protect-. 
ing his unpopularity. Today there are again at Managua 
American forces to protect him against the people. In 
compliance with my duty, after exhausting all pacific 
means during long negotiations in Washington and Cen- 
tral America and a fruitless peace conference at Corinto, 
while we fruitlessly seunill to submit our civil discord 
to the arbitration of Washington and of the Central 
American governments, I landed at Puerto Cabezas, or- 
ganizing my cabinet for the reestablishing of constitution 
order interrupted by Chamorro and Diaz. But the move- 
ments of my government are daily obstructed by the 
American forces. 

There has been a manifest determination to accuse me 
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Hon. Apotro Diaz—continued 


Inasmuch as the conservatives are a majority of the 
people, and have full control of the country, with the ex- 
ception of a few sparsely settled regions on the Atlantic 
coast; the liberals would no deubt have abandoned their 
sporadic movements and .accepted our peace proposals 
had it not been for the assurances of Mexican support 
for further revolutions, which they used as a threat at the 
conference. 

After failing to induce the liberals to join us in the 
constitutional reorganization of the Government, the con- 
servative majority in the national Congress, elected in 
the regular elections of 1924, with the conservative Presi- 
dent Solorzano, called me to exercise the Presidency dur- 
ing the unexpired portion of the term ending December, 
1928, of former President Solorzano, who resigned in 
January, 1926. 

My designation for the presidency thus effected the 
constitutional reorganization of the Government in ac- 
cordance with the Central American treaties, with the 
result that the United States and the principal nations of 
Europe, as England, France, Italy and Spain, also El 
Salvador and Honduras, at once recognized my Govern- 
ment as the constitutional Government of Nicaragua. 

The repeated denials by Dr. Sacasa of Mexican Gov- 
ernment aid are obviously dictated by the exigencies of 
his situation, but they should mislead no one. Eye wit- 
nesses saw Mexican soldiers loading arms on the vessel 
Tropical, which brought a filibustering expedition to 
Nicaragua in August. Several Mexican soldiers and offi- 
cers captured from this expedition were cared for by the 
Mexican Consul here, who later arranged for their return 
to Mexico. When the vessel, after its failure to launch 
successfully the expedition, put in at La Union, Salvador, 
the Mexican Government made strong representations 
there in its behalf and supplied the captain and crew with 
funds through the Mexican legation in Salvador. 

The espousal by the Mexican Government of the lost 
cause of a political minority in Nicaragua presents a prob- 
lem which transcends the bounds of local politics and in- 
terests. We, the Conservatives, feel that Nicaraguan 
Liberals in soliciting and obtaining the aid of the Mexican 
Government have committed a grave offense against the 
sovereignty, independence, and best interest of Nicaragua. 
Frankly, we conservatives do not want to be Mexicanized. 
We believe that any assertation of Doctor Sacasa or the 
Liberals to the contrary notwithstanding, no unsuccessful 
political minority out of office could have itself violently 
placed in power by Mexico without later becoming the 
tool of the Mexican Government, to which it would owe 
its triumph. 

In a difficult situation such as that of the moment we 
solicit frankly the aid of the United States in an open and 
legal manner, while our Liberal adversaries seek the sinis- 
ter help of Mexico in the form of filibustering expeditions. 
We feei that our country needs capital, just as the United 
States required European capital 50 years ago to build its 
railways. We understand that. We find that capital on 
fair ter:ns in the United States, but not in Mexico, which 
is wholly dependent on foreign capital. 

We need the cooperation and aid of foreign experts 
and enterprise for our financial, economical, and cultural 
development. For these elements, unlike the Liberals, we 
do not look to Mexico, now in a state of chaos, but to the 
United States, the foremost nation of the world. We have 

Continued on page 138 
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Dr. Juan Bautista Sacasa—continued 
of nourishing designs of changing the social order in a 
common campaign with Mexico. Said propaganda de- 
nounces my wicked intentions and seems simply absurd 
to those acquainted with my antecedents and ideas. 

Once more I reiterate the categoric statement that I 
have no agreements with Mexico or any other govern- 
ment. We bought arms first from the United States, and 
after the embargo wherever we could. We were en- 
couraged in our attitude by the declarations of the State 
Department and the’ American Minister in Central 
America after the Chamorro-Diaz coup d’etat. 

The assertion by President Coolidge that Mexican offi- 
cers fight in our army and that that government protects 
us is absolutely erroneous. There does not exist a single 
Mexican gunboat on our shores. Meanwhile several 
more American warships are announced to arrive for the 
supporting of Diaz against the constitutional President 
and the Nicaraguan people. 

It is also inaccurate to say that liberal representatives 
refused to attend Congress when Diaz was designated 
President and that I absented myself at that time. Many 
Liberal representatives were away from Nicaragua on ac- 
count of persecution, and I was ruthlessly pursued im- 
mediately after the Chamorro-Diaz coup against the legiti- 
mate President, Solorzano, obliging me to leave Nicaragua. 
I went directly to Washington and in December, 1925, 
presented a memorandum to the State Department. 

Later, in my character as Vice President and in view of 
the absence of President Solorzano, I returned to Nica- 
ragua to reestablish order, interrupted by Chamorro and 
Diaz. Identical conduct would have been observed by 
Vice President Coolidge at the death of Mr. Harding had 
any citizen without right usurped the Presidency. 

In order to divert American public opinion, extravagant 
reasons, without foundation, are alleged, such as an alli- 
ance with Mexico, American canal rights, protection: of 
life and property, when there exists no motive or menace 
of any kind. This propoganda is explained by the exist- 
ence in New York of a great financial force which actively 
develops intrigues to favor the political group here re- 
jected by the majority of Nicaraguans. Since 1912 this 
group has existed through the support of the State De- 
partment. Diaz himself has stated that it is impossible for 
him to sustain himself without the aid of the United 
States, creating responsibilities for this great nation and 
material advantages for intriguing bankers. 

I received advice from Rio Grande that a detachment 
of marines threw into the river about 2,000,000 cartridges, 
exclusively our property, thus depriving us of important 
values with the purpose, undoubtedly, of weakening my 
army. Such a proceeding has no precedent between na- 
tions at peace. 

I have declared that my Government is a Government 
of order and of respect for international agreements. The 
same statement has repeatedly been made by the Liberal 
ae that supports me, especially in reference to the 
canal. 

There being no just cause for the landing of forces, ap- 
parent reasons are alleged. There is no record in Nica- 
raguan history of any offense against an American diplo- 
mat, not even during anomalous times. The Nicaraguan 
people are civilized, respect the rights of others, and de- 
mand their own rights. 

As a continental nation and by the fundamental prin- 

Conti: on page 138 
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The Pros and Cons of the U. S.-- Nicaragua Controversy 


Does Monroe Doctrine Apply to Present Situation? 
Is United States Justified in Recognizing Diaz? 
Is Mexico Justified in Her Attitude? 


Pro 


Hon. Irvine L. Lenroor 
U.S. Senator, Wisconsin, Republican 

T IS SAID that the Monroe doctrine has nothing to do 
with this case. It seems to me that everyone must 
realize and appreciate that it has a very important appli- 
cation. If we do not protect the lives and property rights 
of European countries in Nicaragua and other Central 
American States, we must permit those countries to. do 
so for themselves. The United States will not tolerate the 
landing of troops by European nations in Nicaragua or 
elsewhere in an attempt to enforce their rights. Taking 
that position, it necessarily follows that if we will not 
permit them to enforce their rights we must ourselves 

assume a duty in that regard. 

So the Monroe doctrine does apply in that sense—that 
if we are to take the position that we have no interest in 
Central American affairs, that they may have revolution 
after revolution, that they may violate all their interna- 
tional obligations and fail to protect the rights of nationals 
of other countries—if we take that position, we must say 
that Great Britain and Italy and Belgium, three countries 
now directly concerned, have the right to land their forces 
in Nicaragua and protect their nationals for themselves. 

It seems to me the Senator from Idaho must be driven 
to the position that we should sit silently by, allowing 
Great Britain and these countries to land their forces in 
Central America in the enforcement of their rights, or else 
that we must assume the duty of that protection. And 
if it be granted that we do owe that protection under the 
Monroe doctrine, is there anyone who would say that we 
owe a greater protection to the nationals of Great Britain, 
of Italy, and of Belgium than we owe to the nationals 
of the United States? Shall we sacrifice American lives 
to protect Britons and Italians and Belgians, but not pro- 
tect the lives and the property of our own citizens? 

This, of course, is not new, as everyone knows. It came 
up in the case of Santo Domingo. It has come up in a 
number of cases. President Roosevelt said upon this sub- 
ject as it relates to the Monroe doctrine: 

“We do not intend to permit the Monroe doctrine to be 
used by any nation on this continent as a shield to protect 
it from the consequences of its own misdeeds against 
foreign nations. If a Republic to the south of us commits 
a tort against a foreign nation, such as an outrage against 
a citizen of that nation, then the Monroe doctrine does not 
force us to interfere to prevent punishment of the tort, 
save to see that the punishment does not assume the form 
of territorial occupation in any shape. The case is more 
difficult when it refers to a contractual obligation. * * * 
On the one hand, this country would certainly decline to 
go to war to prevent a foreign government from collecting 
a just debt; on the other hand, it is very inadvisable to 
permit any foreign power to take possession, even tem- 
porarily, of the customhouses of an American Republic in 
order to enforce the payment of its obligations; for such 

Continued on next page 


Should U. 8. Intervene to Protect “Life and Property”? 
Should U. 8S. Intervene for Canal Protection? 
Is United States’ Pan-American Policy Sound? 


Con 


Hon. Wiiu1am E. Boran 
U. S. Senator, Idaho, Republican 

HE NICARAGUAN situation is not confined to the 
mere question of recognition of this or that particu- 

lar individual, but must necessarily take on the problem 
of under what circumstances and under what principles 
and according to what policy we should proceed to deal 
with affairs not only in Nicaragua but Central America. 

I do not see the application of the Monroe doctrine to 
the situation as it now obtains. There is at this time no 
non-American power, no European power, seeking to ac- 
quire territory in Nicaragua or in Central America. There 
is no foreign power, no non-American power seeking in 
any way to overthrow the Government of Nicaragua. I 
do not see in the entire situation any facts or circum- 
stances to justify an appeal to the Monroe doctrine. 

The Monroe doctrine was the outgrowth of a contro- 
versy between hemispheres. It has nothing whatever to 
do and furnishes us no guide with reference to dealing 
with different factions or different conditions internal in 
any Central American country. 

The Monroe doctrine was designed solely to protect 
those countries and that region of the earth from invasion 
or domination by foreign non-American powers. At the 
time it was announced the United States was the only 
power upon this continent of sufficient strength, economic- 
ally and politically, to assert the doctrine announced by 
Mr. Monroe. 

At that time the struggle was going on for the domina- 
tion of those countries by foreign powers, and, as an- 
nounced, it was for their benefit equally with ours. But 
if that doctrine be construed or widened so as to include 
the right of the United States in any way to interfere 
with the complete independence and sovereignty of the 
South American countries or the Central American coun- 
tries, to interfere with their independence, it becomes a 
dagger and not a shield to those people. Those who be- 
lieve in the Monroe doctrine, and think it of vital im- 
portance to the people of this country, are doing it a 
great disservice by undertaking to invoke it in aid of any 
kind of interference in those countries, either Centra! or 
South American. 

I understand perfectly, of course, not only the right but 
the duty of the United States, or of any other power, to 
protect the lives of its citizens or their property at what- 
ever place they may find themselves or their property 
may be located. It is only when that doctrine is used for 
the purpose of establishing a policy which reaches far be- 
yond the mere protection of their rights or their property, 
and which interferes with the sovereignty of a le or 
which results in carrying on war against a people, that I 
find myself in discord with some of those who assume to 
apply these policies. 

f we can but realize that in dealing with powerless and 
helpless countries, we are in duty and in conscience 
Continued on next page 
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Hon. Irvine L. Lenroor—continued 


temporary occupation might turn into a permanent oc- 
cupation. The only escape from these alternatives may at 
any time be that we must ourselves undertake to bring 
about some arrangement by which so much as possible 
of a just obligation shall be paid.” 

And on the same subject and in another connection he 
said, speaking of Santo Domingo: 

“There was imminent danger of foreign intervention. 
The previous rulers of Santo Domingo had recklessly in- 
curred debts, and owing to her internal disorders she had 
ceased to be able to provide means of paying the debts. 
The patience of her foreign creditors had become ex- 
hausted, and at least two foreign nations were on the 
point of intervention, and were only prevented from in- 
tervening by the unofficial assurance of this Government 
that it would strive to help Santo Domingo in her hour of 
need. In the case of one of these nations, only the actual 
opening of negotiations to this end by our Government 
prevented the seizure of territory in Santo Domingo by 
a European power.” 

The point I make is that under the Monroe doctrine we 
owe a duty to protect the lives and the property of the na- 
tionals of European countries, or we must permit them to 
do so for themselves. 

It is charged that the United States intervened in Nica- 
ragua for the purpose of suppressing the popular will and 
popular government there. 

There is no disagreement upon the fact that under the 
domination of Chamorro 18 Liberal members of the Nica- 
raguan Congress, duly elected, were expelled and Con- 
servatives put in their place, or, in other words, the de- 
feated Conservatives were declared elected. Neither is 
there any disagreement upon the fact that on January 16, 
at the time of Solorzano’s resignation, the 18 Conservative 
members were unseated and the liberal members restored. 
I do not think there is any disagreement upon the proposi- 
tion that the Congress which did designate Diaz as acting 
President was the duly elected Congress of the Republic 
of Nicaragua, elected in due form by the people of Nica- 
ragua. 

So far as the legality of the election is concerned, there 
can be only one question, and that is upon the construc- 
tion of the constitution of the Republic of Nicaragua. The 
constitution says nothing about the length of time that 
the President designate shall act in case of a lack or de- 
fault or obsence, or whatever word we may choose to use, 
of the Vice President or the acting President. I am per- 
fectly willing to concede that if it was a matter for our 
construction, the acting President should serve, in case 
of temporary absence, until the return of the person law- 
fully entitled to fill the office. But whose duty is it to 
construe the constitution of a country? 

What would we say if some foreign country attempted 
to construe our Constitution and say to us that we have 
not construed it correctly and tell us what to do? The 
fact is that the Nicaraguan Congress, duly elected, duly 
constituted under the constitution of Nicaragua have con- 
strued their own constitution. It is quite evident that 
they construed their constitution to the effect that the ab- 
sence of Sacasa created a vacancy; in other words, that he 
was not qualified to take the office because he was not 
within the confines of Nicaragua. The State Depart- 
ment was fully justified in taking the construction of the 
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bound to practice the same precepts and follow the same 
principles as we practice and follow when we deal with 
powerful nations, we will have no trouble in finding our 
light along the pathway of duty in this matter. 

If our program means that we are to establish a pro- 
tectorate over the Central American countries and force 
upon them loans which they do not desire, or economic 
policies which they think unwise, then, let us have it out 
in the open, and, before we adopt the policy, let the 
American Congress speak in regard to it. Such a policy 
finds no justification in the Monroe doctrine or the duty 
of a government to protect life or property. It finds no 
justification in good conscience or international law. 

Diaz would not have remained in Managua overnight 
without force exerted by the United States. He owed his 
political life, if not his physical life, to the presence of the 
force supplied by the United States; and while that force 
was there we made a loan which he approved, and we 
made a canal treaty. That transaction is as pronounced 
and unconscionable an act of imperialism as ever dis- 
graced the records of any nation. It was a violation of 
the most primary precepts of international decency. 

After the canal treaty was ratified, Costa Rica and 
Honduras, claiming that the treaty was in contravention 
of their rights, and in violation of a treaty which they 
had with Nicaragua, took the matter before the Central 
American Court. The Central American Court had been 
set up under the auspices of this Government. It was 
something in the nature of an international court. Those 
nations carried the matter to the International Court of 
Central America, and that court, 4 to 1, decided against 
the validity of our ee We ignored the decision, and 
the Central American Court tumbled into oblivion. . It 
is a sorry story from beginning to end. 

So my views upon this matter are of jong standing, not 
in opposition to this President or that President, or this 
administration or that. Mine is an humble but persistent 
effort to maintain a certain policy of respect and decency, 
of justice and conscience, toward those—as against the 
United States—helpless, powerless, Central American 
countries. 

The last election in Nicaragua resulted in electing Solor- 
zano and Sacasa President and Vice President, respec- 
tively. They received 48,400 votes. Chamorro, again 
upon the scene, received 28,700 votes. A third party re- 
ceived 7,800 votes. Chamorro and Diaz in the latter 
part of October organized a revolution. Diaz was just 
as much a part of that coup d’etat as Chamorro. The 
people of Nicaragua understood perfectly his position. He 
was an adviser and counsellor of the movement. 

After they had finally taken charge of the Government 
and secured the resignation of the elected President, they 
immediately sent a posse to Leon to capture the Vice 
President, for the pu of compelling his resignation 
also. Sacasa succeeded in evading those who were seek- 
ing to capture him, and after some time wandering about 
in different parts of Nicaragua esca to Guatemala, 
came to the United States, remained here a considerable 
length of time, and went back to Guatemala, stopping on 
his way in Mexico City some two or three weeks. 

Chamorro remained in control of the situation for some 
months, seeking recognition upon the part of the United 
States, which he was not permitted to have. During the 
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duly constituted and duly elected Congress of the Re- 
public of Nicaragua upca that question, and it did so. 
The duly constituted authorities in Nicaragua have con- 
strued their own constitution in a certain way. Our State 
Department has accepted that construction. Possibly, it 
is wrong, but it seems to me that it is our duty to accept 
the construction of the constitution of another country by 
the duly constituted authorities of that country, especially 
where no rights of our own are involved but merely the 
question of the legality of their own government is con- 
cerned. 

There can be no proper criticism leveled against the 
State Department for the recognition of Diaz under the 
circumstances, and for us at any time or now to adopt a 
suggestion that has been made that it would be our duty 
by force of arms to put Sacasa in power as the President 
of the Republic would be an intervention upon the part 
of the United States that could not be def from any 
standpoint. If it be granted that we have any such duty 
as that, then it must sled be Sunni Tad tile con 
trol of any of these other countries and do the very thing 
that the administration is now being denounced for doing. 

In conclusion I state that the assertion is constantly 
made that we have gone into Central America for the 
purpose of exploiting these weak countries in the interest 
of private citizens of the United States. It is baldly stated 
that that is the purpose of our policy with regard to 
Nicaragua. What are the facts? Before this policy of 
the United States was inaugurated New York bankers 
owned the railroad of Nicaragua; before this policy was 
inaugurated the National Bank of Nicaragua was owned 
by American capital; before this policy was inaugurated 
Nicaragua had an external indebtedness of $30,000,000. 
What happened under this “exploitation” policy that is 
being criticized? Since the United States has exercised 
this control, if you choose to call it so, although we only 
had a hundred marines in Nicaragua at the time we with- 
drew in 1925, instead of the Government of Nicaragua 
becoming impoverished, it has regained its railroad from 
American capitalists; it is now owned wholly in Nica- 
ragua. It has regained the bank in Nicaragua; it is now 
owned wholly in Nicaragua. The indebtedness has been 
reduced from $30,000,000 to $6,000,000. Does that look 
like a policy of “exploitation” on the part of our Govern- 
ment for the benefit of certain interests of the United 
States that are controlling the policies of this Govern- 
ment? 

The attitude of the United States has been very much 
misrepresented, the purposes and the aims of the United 
States have been very much misrepresented in most of 
those countries; and it is not surprising if that is so when 
we hear, right here on the floor of the Senate, the char, 
made that the United States Government is actuated only 
by motives of exploiting those people. 

The State Department has taken the only course that it 
should take in the premises, and it has followed the ac- 
tion of the only functioning, constituted government of 
Nicaragua, namely the Nicaraguan Congress. With ref- 
erence to the attitude of the United States thereafter, the 
United States put an embargo upon arms not only to 
Sacasa but to Diaz as well; it refused to furnish armis to 
either party. We asked all of the other four Central 
American countries to join in that action. They agreed. 
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time that he was in power he drove from membership in 
the assembly of the Congress certain members who were 
known as Liberal members and seated in their places those 
who were known to be of his faction. After the Congress 
was thus reorganized Chamorro had himself elected Presi- 
dent by that Congress. 

Here it is well to remember that the same Congress 
which elected Chamorro also elected Uriza as designado, 
elected Diaz as designado, and purported to put through 
an impeachment proceeding against Sacasa. The Con- 
gress which finally elected Diaz was the same Congress 
which had been doing the service of Chamorro from the 
time he became military dictator of Nicaragua. He was 
still in command of the military forces when Diaz was 
elected. 

Now my contention is that Diaz was a part of the 
movement against the constitutional authorities and the 
constitutional government of Nicaragua; that he was a 
part of the movement quite as much as Chamorro. 

My second contention is that the vast majority of the 
people of Nicaragua are opposed to the present regime in 
Nicaragua. In 1911 and 1912, we are told by our repre- 
sentatives, by Admiral Long, by Mr. Northcutt, and by 
Mr. Moffatt, that the opposition to them was overwhelm- 
ing, one of them rating it as high as 80 per cent. I have 
no doubt that at the present time the people of Nica- 
ragua are opposed to Chamorro and Diaz. The best evi- 
dence of it is that when Chamorro was a candidate 
against Soloranzo he was defeated nearly 2 to 1. The op- 
position is equally strong apparently at the present time. 

Now, if we are going to intervene in Nicaragua, it does 
seem to me that we ought to make an effort to prop up 
and sustain the expressed will and pu s and wishes 
of the people of Nicaragua. I am perfectly aware that 
mistakes and misjudgments might be made upon a state- 
ment of fact coming at a particular time, but when the 
facts are notorious, when they are ascertainable and pro- 
bative in their effect, the Government of the United States 
ought not to hesitate as an advocate of constitutional 
government to insist upon the recognition of those who are 
in power under the constitutional authority. We can 
afford to change any program in order to conform our 
acts to the expressed wishes of the people and in support 
of constitutional government. 

“The fact that Sacasa was out of the country at that 
particular time, just across the line in Guatemala, driven 
out by force, ought not to change a great national | omg b 
Chamorro resigned the presidency on the 16th day of 
January, 1926. Two days before he resigned the presi- 
dency, by the Congress, over which no one doubts he 
exercised absolute control, he had entered a decree of 
banishment, of impeachment, and of outlawry against 
Sacasa. They did not believe, evidently, that Sacasa’s 
absence at that particular time was sufficient to deprive 
him of his right to be President in case of his return; so 
the Congress p with the impeachment proceeding. 

The impeachment proceeding was this: Under the 
constitution of Nicaragua the has no power to 
enter a decree of impeachment. t they do is to find 
what may be called “probable cause.” After “probable 
cause” has been established by resolution of the Con- 
gress, then the case p to the supreme court. The 
supreme court hears it and eaters judgment accerding to 
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Then we asked Mexico to join, and Mexico refused. That 
is what happened. So we were in this position: Sacasa 
was being furnished arms~and munitions from Mexico 
when the United States and the other Central American 
countries were refusing to permit the shipment of arms to 
Diaz. Was that fair? Can anyone justify that conduct— 
to refuse to permit the shipment of arms to a Govern- 
ment which we had recognized? So that embargo was 
thereafter raised by the United States. 

The Senator from Idaho suggests that what we should 
now do is to compel Nicaragua to hold another election. 
I am very certain that we will be glad to permit Nicaragua 
to hold another election if they can find any way of doing 
so under their constitution, and I do not think the Senator 
from Idaho has any evidence to the contrary. Presumably 
this year there will be a new duly elected Congress under 
the constitution of the Republic of Nicaragua. If that 
Congress chooses to change that designation of Diaz to 
some other party, and finds that they can do so under 
their constitution, I have no doubt that our State Depart- 
ment will recognize that action, and I think they ought 
to do so. 

I would not for one moment advocate any policy upon 
the part of the United States that would seek to control 
any other country for the purpose of exploiting them in 
the interest of private investment. I believe it is in- 
cumbent on us, for the protection of our own citizens, to 
discharge the duties we owe under the Monroe doctrine 
to protect lives and property of our and other nationals; 
but we should not go any further than that, and I do not 
believe the United States should, beyond that, exercise 
any political power over any Central American or any 
other country except in the direction of using our in- 
fluence to secure the fullest degree of self-government 
upon the part of the peoples of those countries. I believe 
the United States has done that in the case of Nicaragua. 
We have served the people of Nicaragua, though we may 
not have served some of the leaders. The United States 
was fully justified in the action that it has taken.—Ex- 
tracts, see 4, page 143. 


Hon. Hiram BincHam 


U. S. Senator, Connecticut, Republican 
O MANY misstatements and so many glittering gen- 
eralizations based on editorial expressions or on per- 
sonal opinions have been made on this subject that it is 
impossible at this time to attempt to refute all of those 
statements. 

At one time, after having spent a good many years 
in various parts of Spanish America, I came to the con- 
clusion that the Monroe doctrine was a mistake, because 
it was no longer necessary and was an interference with 
the rights of those States, as they looked at it. The 
Great War, however, showed us that Germany and other 
countries copying Germany had not decided that the 
time for wars of conquest had gone by, but that we might 
expect a war of conquest whenever they got strong enough 
to carry on. Consequently I came to the conclusion 
that my former belief was based on false premises. I 
came to the conclusion at that time, and I still hold to it, 
that the words of President Roosevelt with regard to the 
Monroe doctrine are well founded. 
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the facts and the law. The Congress itself has no power 
to enter judgment. The matter was never referred to 
the supreme court. Notwithstanding the fact that Cha- 
morro had driven out the liberal members of the supreme 
court, they, for some reason, declined to follow the con- 
stitutional provision. It shows, however, that as late as 
the 14th day of January, 1926, they were proceeding to 
make it impossible, apparently, as they thought, for 
Sacasa to become President in case of his return. They 
evidently did not regard his temporary absence as dis- 
qualifying him in case of his return. 

It has been said, and properly said, that we are “in.” 
What should we do about it? I have already expressed 
myself in regard to the recognition of Sacasa. I would 
recognize him. I do not believe he is unfriendly to Ameri- 
can interests. I have no doubt the people would support 
him, and we could come out. But if it be thought unwise 
to do that or if other personal reasons interpose which 
would make it difficult or embarrassing to do that, then 
it does seem to me that we are under the highest obliga- 
tion to call upon Diaz and those who are there by virtue 
of our recognition to give the people of Nicaragua an op- 
portunity by popular choice and a fair election to select 
their President. Let us work if we are to help at all with 
the popular will. Let us cease thinking solely of our own 
interests and consult the wishes of the people of Nica- 
ragua, in part at least. Never in the world can we have 
peace in Central America if we force upon the people of 
Nicaragua or the people of Central American countries 
those who are not supported by popular will. 

While it seems to be thought that the Mexican shadow 
envelops the situation, I would propose to the Mexican 
people that the controversy in reference to land there 
should be submitted to arbitration. Inaugurate a cam- 
paign of peace; abolish the idea of force; try friendly re- 
lations; seek to establish amity, seek to get in touch with 
the masses, with the people themselves, and we can es- 
tablish a policy in Central America which will protect our 
interests and insure respect for our rights and which will 
bring us fourfold that which we are entitled to receive— 
the friendship and earnest cooperation of those people, all 
of which will protect that special interest and particular 
concern arising out of our close relationship.—Extracts, 
see 4, page 143. 


Hon. Burton K. WHEELER 
U. S. Senator, Montana, Democrat 
AGREE with protecting American lives where it is 
necessary; but I submit that no one can disclose that 
one American life has been endangered by anybody, by 


the Sacasa Government or by anybody else, in Nica- 
ragua. I make that statement upon the authority of an 
American citizen who has spent seventeen years in Nica- 
ragua, who has interests in Nicaragua, and who left there 
only two weeks ago. 

In anticipation of a bad government in England, should 
we land marines in Liverpool or in Belfast or in London 
to protect American lives? Should we have landed 
American marines in Italy when Mussolini overthrew the 

vefnment and set up a dictatorship? Should we have 
ate marines in Russia to protect American P rty 
and lives in Russia? We are simply bullying the Nica- 
raguan people because Nicaragua is a small:nation, and 
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Nicaragua without question has been one of those 
flagrant cases of wrongdoing and of inability to “act with 
reasonable efficiency and decency in social and _ political 
matters” referred to by President Roosevelt. Nicaragua 
has been unable to guarantee peace to her own citizens. 
The only time when reasonably fair elections have been 
held in Nicaragua was when the marines were there at 
Managua, an election frequently referred to on the floor 
of the Senate as the one honest election held in recent 
years. 

The history of the Caribbean Republics—at least of 
some of them, notably Nicaragua—shows that “self- 
determination” is not necessarily a guaranty of liberty 
and that “the right to rule” sometimes leads to the prac- 
tice of misrule. It seems to me to be our duty to say, 
both for our own sake and for the sake of the other mem- 
bers of the family of nations, that whenever a Carribean 
Republic makes it absolutely impossible for its citizens 
to enjoy the blessings of peace and to take their part in 
the work of the world it must lose temporarily that de- 
lightful privilege of “self-determination” until such time 
as it will cease to abuse it and learn how to use it. The 
privilege of independence creates the responsibility of 
recognizing certain obligations to the family of nations. 

It is clear that the Republics of Central America have 
agreed with one another not to recognize any president 
who may have by coup d’etat or by revolution succeeded 
in securing the Presidency. Consequently, when General 
Chamorro by a coup d’etat secured the Presidency of 
Nicaragua he was not recognized by the Central American 
Republics nor by ourselves; and his successor was not 
recognized by us. 

Senor Solorzano ceased to be President due to pressure 
from General Chamorro. General Chamorro endeavored 
to secure recognition as President of Nicaragua, but failed 
for the reasons which I have stated. The Congress under 
his orders hed unseated some. 18 members of the so- 
called Liberal Party. The remainder of the legislature 
then proceeded to elect as President designate Senor 
Uriza. He was not recognized by the Republics of Cen- 
tral America, nor by the representatives of the govern- 
ments represented in the capital, Managua, because they 
believed that the legislature which elected him had not 
been properly elected; 18 of its members had been de- 
prived of their seats; and, consequently, he was not 
recognized by them nor by us. Later these 18 were re- 
seated and then Senor Diaz was elected. 

The names of political parties in South and Central 
America do not have the same significance as with us. 
Rather such parties are factions which follow certain 
popular leaders, and the one party is no more “liberal” 
than the other. 

In order to understand this matter, it is necessary to 
refer once more to the constitution, of the Republic of 
Nicaragua. In article 106 we find these words (trans- 
lated): “In case of the absolute or temporary absence 
of the Presiden’. of the Republic, the executive power shall 
devolve upon the Vice President-—” 

At the time that Senor Solorzano, a compromise candi- 
date, was elected; part of the compromise was that the 
“liberal,” Senor Sacasa, should be the vice presidential 
candidate. It is believed that Senor Sacasa never could 
have been elected on a “liberal” platform by the “liberal” 
party; but, due to the compromise, he was elected prop- 
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we are doing it to protect men who obtained concessions 
from the Diaz government, which was in effect set up 
there at the point of the bayonet in violation of the con- 
stitution of Nicaragua. 

There was war in America at the time that the South 
rebelled against the North; but would we have tolerated 
for one moment England coming into America and put- 
ting marines in here and declaring the North a neutral 
zone in order to protect her interests? 

There has been a complete change in the position of 
the United States since the World War. In 1899 nearly 
three and one-half billion dollars of European capital was 
inyested here, while at that time our investment in for- 
eign countries was only one-half billion. By 1909 our 
total foreign holdings had reached two billion. Foreign 
investors hen held te four to five billion dollars worth 
of American securities, so we were in debt to foreign 
nations by from two and a half to three billion dollars. 

During the war period and immediately following the 
loans of the United States Government to some 25 for- 
eign governments increased until now, with interest, they 
amount to, roughly, $12,000,000,000. American private 
interests have loaned to foreign governments, provinces, 
and municipalities approximately $4,000,000,000. Invest- 
ments in loans floated by foreign corporations and by 
American corporations with major investments abroad 
are now estimated at over $7,000,000,000. Of these in- 
vestments about five billion is in Canada and Latin 
America, but it has been growing significantly in Europe 
during the last two years. Of every $100 invested abroad 
by Americans $70 go to Canada and Latin American 
countries, the bulk of the remainder to Europe. Gov- 
ernment loans secured upon specific revenues, such as 
salt and sugar taxes and tobacco monopolies, have be- 
come the rule among the weaker countries of Europe. 
The problem is world-wide. 

Americans are interested, through their investments, 
in railroads in Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, France, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Philippine Islands, and Salvador. 
They have invested in public utilities in Austria, Canada, 
Central America, Chile, Cuba, Germany, Italy, Japan, and 
Mexico. ‘ 

Think what it means if this so-called American policy 
is to be followed. At the request of the President of the 
United States, the lower House of Congress defeated the 
proposed increase in naval armament. As far as I am 
concerned I want to say that I am in hearty accord with 
President Coolidge’s view upon that subject. Neverthe- 
less, I say now that if he pursues the same policy with 
reference to oil investments that have been made in those 
countries which I have just cited this country will have 
to have the largest Navy in the world. If the President’s 
policy in Nicaragua is to be pursued in other countries, 
then we are going to incur the hatred of every country in 
the world, and if we are going to follow his pclicy as he 
is pursuing it in Nicaragua, we will have a Navy and an 
Army to back it up whenever the oil interest of this coun- 
try feel that their concession, whether obtained honestly 
and fairly, or whether obtained, as we know some of 
them in some countries have been obtained, through 
bribery and corruption— 

I cite these figures for the reason that I want the Amer- 
ican people to understand the amount of investments that 
American citizens have in foreign countries. Some of 
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erly as vice president at the time that Senor Solorzano 
was elected president. According to article 106 then, 
when Senor Solorzano resigned Senor Sacasa would have 
been president; but he had left the country. 

Now let us see what happens when the Vice President 
is away. The first part of article 106 states that in the 
case of the absence, either permanent or temporary, of 
President and Vice President the power goes to the man 
who has been elected by the Congress, the President 
designate. There is a very distinct difference here be- 
tween the constitution of Nicaragua and other constitu- 
tions with which we are familiar as to what happens when 
the President returns. Whenever it is intended that the 
man who is designated to take the place of the regularly 
elected President is to hold office only until his returr, 
it distinctly so states; but in the case of the constitution 
of Nicaragua it does not so state. 

Students of Spanish-American history will realize that 
presidents in Spanish America and vice presidents in 
Spanish America normally do not leave those countries 
voluntarily. They do not go away for pleasure. As a 
matter of fact, the constitution of Nicaragua provides that 
if the president leaves the country without the permission 
of congress he loses his job immediately. It is intended 
that when the president or the vice president leaves ther2 
shall be somebody who will be the regular president until 
the next election; and that is what has happened in this 
case. Consequently the regularly elected Congress desig- 
nated a man. He was duly inducted into office, and—as 
though to prove the point I am now making—he was 
recognized as the President of Nicaragua by every coun- 
try that has diplomatic representatives at Managua, the 
capital of Nicaragua, except two; and one of the excep- 
tions is significant. The only countries having representa- 
tives in Nicaragua who failed to recognize Senor Diaz as 
president were the Republic of Mexico and the Republic 
of Costa Rica. The Republic of Mexico has been engaged 
in endeavoring to overthrow the Government in Nica- 
ragua and is engaged in furnishing arms and ammunition 
for that purpose, contrary to our request that no arms 
and ammunition be furnished to the revolutionists; a re- 
quest which was acceded to by all the countries of the 
Carribean Sea except Mexico. 

This statement is not made on general rumor. It is a 
fact that Admiral Latimer discovered on the docks of one 
of the ports of the Caribbean shore of Nicaragua tens of 
thousands of rounds of ammunition bearing the Mexican 
seal and insignia made in the Mexican national factory, 
which could not possibly have reached Nicaragua without 
the permission and purpose of the Mexican Government. 

The point is that all the countries except Mexico and 
Costa Rica have recognized the Diaz government. This 
government has officially recognized Senor Diaz as presi- 
dent and the message which we have received from the 
President clearly lays down the reasons for that in a way 
to convince anyone not already committed to the other 
side that President Diaz is the properly recognized presi- 
dent of Nicaragua.—Extracts, see 7, page 142. 


Hon. Frepericx H. Gitetr 
U. S. Senator, Massachusetts, Republican 
HE CRISIS which we are now discussing arose after 
the election in Nicaragua of 1924, when Solorzano 
Continued on next page 
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them are perfectly legitimate investments. Some of 
them have been obtained by unconscionable means. This 
country is at the parting of the ways. We have either 
to say now that we are going to adopt a policy of send- 
ing our Army and our Navy into these countries; send- 
ing, if you please, the sons of Americans to protect the 
property of the oil companies, of the Dohenys, of the Sin- 
clairs, of the Standard Oil Co., and to set up protecto- 
rates in those foreign countries to protect those interests, 
or we have to say that “If you men go in there and ob- 
tain concessions from these foreign governments by ille- 
gitimate means, by means of bribery and corruption, you 
have to take the chances with the kind of government that 
you find there.” 

It is high time that the Senate of the United States 
took a stand and said to the people of this country, “We 
are not going to tolerate the sending of marines down to 
Nicaragua for the purpose of establishing and setting up 
the kind of government that we want; that we will let 
them choose their own president, and that we are not 
going to sacrifice American youths to protect conces- 
sions of the bankers of New York, of the fruit growers, 
and of the lumber interests down there. We should not 
take chances that some American soldier may get killed by 
an infuriated people, and thereby start a conflagration 
between the United States and Mexico and the rest of 
Central America.” 

I sincerely hope that we are going to protect legiti- 
mate investment by legitimate means, but that we are 
not going to protect those who got their concessions by 
questionable or unconscionable practices—Extracts, see 
9, p. 142. rr 
Hon. Lynn j. Frazier 

U. S. Senator, North Dakota, Republican 

OVERNMENTS, especially in a great democracy 
like ours, are supposed to reflect and be responsive 
to public opinion; but here we have a situation similar 
to that before the outbreak of the World War, when the 
friendly peoples of a dozen European nations were sud- 
denly plunged into armed conflict as a result of the secret 

intrigue of a little handful of short-sighted diplomats. 

Under the Constitution Congress has the sole right to 
declare war. Yet Congress is Toot in ignorance of facts 
and circumstances which seemingly tend to be dragging 
this Nation into war, and when Senators and Representa- 
tives ask for this information—for all the information— 
they are told that it is “Against public interest.” And 
when the Secretary of State made his reluctant appear- 
ance before the Foreign Relations Committee of this 
body he virtually gagged the Senators present by a pledge 
of secrecy and then himself gave to the press a flimsy 
document which made the fantastic charge that the very 
foundation of this great Nation of ours were being en- 
dangered in some mysterious manner by the engineering 
of a great Bolshevist plot south of the Rio Grande. 

It is commonly believed that this document is merely 
a “smoke screen” to mask other less defensible motives. 
What are these motives? What possible legitimate 
“public interest” can be served by this subterfuge and 
secrecy? Why are not Senators and Representatives— 
yes, all the people of the United States as well—entitled 
to know precisely what influences are actuating in this 
approaching crisis. 

Continued on next page 
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and Sacasa were elected as President and Vice President. 

Our marines at the time of the election of 1924 had 
been there for many years, and, although the guard was 
slight—only about 100—yet I presume that the long peace 
was in some measure due to their presence. 


Within two months of their withdrawal a successful 
revolution broke out. We had hoped that this long period 
of peace and prosperity would in some measure have over- 
come the tendency of Nicaragua toward revolution. 


General Chamorro who had long been active in Nica- 
raguan affairs, organized a revolution and the whole 
Government was soon under his control. He compelled 
the President to resign the Presidency and he left the 
country. Vice President Sacasa also went out of the 
country, and General Chamorro assumed the Presidency 
and the control of the Government and for some months 
his rule was undisputed. After a time he resigned in 
favor of one of his followers, Uriza, but the United 
States refused to recognize him also, and he, too, after a 
short time, apparently was discouraged. Soon after ac- 
quiring power Chamorro had driven out some of the 
members of the parliament who were opposed to him, so 
that he had a rump parliament subject to his will. After 
Uriza found that he could not obtain recognition and 
continue his Presidency, the old members of the parlia- 
ment, who had been driven out, were recalled. Eighteen 
had been expelled, and about half of them returned and 
the full parliament, as authorized by the constitution, 
elected Diaz as President. 


Then arose the vital question, “Shall the United States 
recognize Diaz?” Only two alternatives are now sug- 
gested which we might have adopted. One is that the 
United States should recognize Sacasa, who was vice 
president. He went out of the country and it is claimed 
that thereby the office became vacant. If Sacasa was ex- 
pelled by force, so was Solorzano, the President. Nobody 
supposes that he resigned because he desired to do so. I 
have no doubt that he resigned under compulsion, under 
duress. He doubtless left the country, just as did Sacasa, 
because they both thought, under existing circumstances, 
some other climate would be more healthy for them than 
that of Nicaragua. Therefore, if either of them should be 
recognized, if either of them is entitled to the office, it 
seems to me it is the President, who has expressed his 
willingness to come back, rather than the Vice President. 
There is one other alternative which has been suggested, 
and that is that the United States should ignore all 
claimants to the presidency and should order a new elec- 
tion in Nicaragua. 

To recognize Diaz required the United States to exer- 
cise no power over Nicaragua, but to call back Solorzano 
or Sacasa, when the man now holding the office of Presi- 
dent was elected by the Congress according to law, would 
be a failure to recognize an existing government and in- 
terfering actively against it. To go in and say that there 
should be a new election would be for the United States 
again, openly by force, te obtrude itself into the affairs of 

icaragua and overturn is constitution. 

It seems to me that under those alternatives the United 
States adopted the wise course and took the action which 


was best adapted to promote the interest of Nicaragua. 
—Extracts, see 8, p. 142. 
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Hon. Lynn J. Frazier—continued 

Everyone knows that from first to last our dealings 
with Nicaragua have been of such a character that they 
have earned the world-wide designation of “dollar diplo- 
macy.” Ever since 1909, when American marines first 
interfered with the internal affairs of that tiny nation, 
the great majority of the notes from the Department 
of State to the Nicara Government have dealt with 
the terms of loans and the rates of interest. In regard 
to Nicaragua, the Department of State not only has acted 
as a debt collector but as a bond broker. The net result 
is common knowledge. Two great firms of international 
bankers—Brown Bros. and W. & J. Seligman, of New 
York City—have wound their financial tentacles about 
the unfortunate Nicaraguan Nation and are sucking it 
dry. It is said that among South Americans Nicaragua 
— is cynically referred to as “The Republic of Brown 

ros.” 

The present dictator of Nicaragua, Diaz, whose illegal 
usurpation of power provoked the existing trouble, is and 
always has been a mere pawn of the American banking 
interests, as was his associate and predecessor, Chamorro, 
and it is a curious coincidence, to say the least, that for 
a long period of years the Department of State always 
has seen fit to invoke the might of the American marines 
to put down the Liberals, whose policy is to develop 
Nicaragua for the Nicaragzans, and never yet has de- 
posed one of these dictators who have betrayed their 
country to the American banking interests. 

Manuel Zavala, first secretary of the Nicaraguan Lega- 
tion, said in reference to a twenty million dollar loan: 
“In return for the advantages accruing to Nicaragua from 
such a loan we are prepared to accept any measures of 
control by an American financial advisor and receiver 
general which the American Governmerit might consider 

roper. 

“We should thereby have the certainty that our coun- 
try would not be exploited in a predatory manner by 
foreign capital. We should be able to obtain needed 
capital in sufficient quantity, which, as long as present 
conditions continue, is unavailable to us on their terms. 
Furthermore, we should be able probably to obtain needed 
capital at a rate of interest of 6 per cent whereas we must 
now pay, along with our other Central American neigh- 
bors, some 8 per cent or more for capital.” 

It is, of course, evident, where there is any doubt about 
a loan, that it is customary to charge a high rate of in- 
terest. Apparently the financial interests of Wall Street, 
who have made the loans to the Nicaraguan Government, 
are charging a high rate of interest. It seems that the 
man in charge down there, President Diaz, is advocating 
a new loan with a dictatorship for the United States in 
order that they may get a lower rate of interest from 
whom? A lower rate of interest from Wall Street bank- 
ers who will furnish the money and can afford to furnish 
it at a low rate of interest if the Government of Nicaragua 
is to have an American dictatorship legally appointed, 
as well as what has apparently been the situation down 
there for some time. 

It is not my purpose, however, to dwell upon our rela- 
tions with Nicaragua. Others have analyzed that situa- 
tion in detail. I merely mention it to show that we 
virtually have subjugated that unfortunate nation at the 
behest of certain powerful international bankers.—Ex- 
tracts, see 10, p. 143. 
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Pro—continued 
Hon. James O’Connor 

: U.S. Representative, Eouisiana, Democrat 

EFORE the Spanish-American War, American pres- 

tige had fallen so low that it was generally thought 
that it invited insult for a man to be known as an Ameri- 
can when he was in Central America or South America or 
across the Atlantic Ocean. And in contrast with that dis- 
creditable attitude and mean position was the declaration 
that became a commonplace, that an Englishman and 
his property were respected any place, because the world 
knew he had the guns of his mother country, England, 
behind him. American prestige revived after the Spanish- 
American War, and then it became safe for Americans, 
encouraged by our Government, to make investments 
abroad. Are we, through our Department of Commerce 
and our journals and the general American attitude to en- 
courage Americans to invest their funds abroad, which 
makes for employment at home as well as abroad—are we 
to encourage these investments and then deny protection 
to those investments? 

I do not understand the reason for the distinction be- 
tween property in oil and property in banana plantations. 
Of course, there is a sinister significance given to oil re- 
cently by those who have an evil slant to their minds; 
but the honest investor in oil is as much entitled to the 
protection of the American Government as the investor 
in mahogany or in banana fields in Nicaragua. And all 
of them are entitled to our full support. Of course, life 
is supposed and generally conceded to be, as a legal, 
political, and social proposition, above property. Yet 
property is the basis of every civilization, Are we to deny 
to the big fruit companies or the lumber and mahogany 
companies the support and protection that is due to them 
because they made investments predicated upon the faith 
that they had in a Government that would protect them 
in their rights? 

I say to those who are altruistically inclined or who 
forget the stern realities of human existence that Mexi- 
cans and Costa Ricans and Panamans and Nicaraguans 
are benefited by contact with the American race. Neither 
Panama nor Nicaragua, neither Santo Domingo nor Haiti 
have been adversely affected by coming in contact with 
our marines, and it is only fair to say that we are bene- 
fited by contact with them. I am not attempting to jus- 
tify the presence of marines in any part of Central Amer- 
ica on the ground that we are benefactors and that our 
presence would uplift them spiritually or otherwise. I 
justify their presence solely upon the ground that it is 
to protect American lives and property. Those who prate 
about the rights of the Nicaraguans to elect their officials, 
which they assume we have denied them because the 
executive department recognized Diaz and not Sacasa, 
take note of the general suspicion that our own officials 
at home may not have been honestly elected and find 
that human nature expresses itself as well sometimes 
along what are considered evil lines in the United States 
as down in Central America and in Mexico, which we 
refer to as the Middle Americas. There is not a chance 
of war against the United States by them. Not one in 
a hundred of the revolutionists has any property. 

With all due respect, I think it was not i 
to inject the Monroe Doctrine, which was har . 
tion, nor the statement that was made with reference to 

Continued on next page 
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Hon. Rates F. Lozier 
U. S. Representative, Missouri, Democrat 

HE UNITED STATES is now at war with the little 

Republic of Nicaragua. Under authority of the Presi- 
dent an admiral, in control of a fleet of American battle- 
ships, has landed American forces on the soil of Nicaragua, 
stationed our marines at strategic points throughout that 
Republic, including Managua, its capital city. These 
United States troops have espoused the cause of a dis- 
credited and repudiated usurper, who can only hope to 
retain power by having United States troops fight his 
battles for him. The great military power of the United 
States is being utilized in a foreign nation to make war 
on the most progressive and patriotic element in the Re- 
public of Nicaragua. The Stars and Stripes are now 
floating over the barricades of a Nicaraguan despot, who 
is the servile creature of the big business interests in the 
United States, who, for their own inordinate greed, are 
oe the resources of Nicaragua and grafting the 
people of that little republic. 

This war has been deliberately planned by the big 
business interests in America engaged in exploiting and 
plundering the people of Nicaragua. For weeks and 
months plans have been incubating for a war of aggres- 
sion by the United States on the little Republic of Nica- 
ragua. Under the specious guise of protecting American 
property and life our troops have been landed on the soil 
of a friendly nation and we are now making war on an 
overwhelming majority of the people of Nicaragua. There 
was no excuse for the landing of our troops or for Ameri- 
can intervention in the internal affairs of Nicaragua. No 
American property has been destroyed, injured, or even 
disturbed. The life of no American citizen has been 
sacrificed or placed in jeopardy. No American citizen 
in Nicaragua has been deprived of his liberty in any man- 
ner whatsoever or disturbed in the pursuit of his business 
activities. 

We are a great Nation and should deal with weak 
nations with tolerance and charity. We should not be 
forever threatening to use “our big stick” and rattling 
our sabers to overawe and intimidate the weak republics 
of Latin America. This war in which the present ad- 
ministration has involved us—and it is a war—has been 
inaugurated to enable the big business interests in the 
United States who have overreached and plundered the 
people of Nicaragua to continue to collect enormous 
profits on concessions, many of which were obtained by 
fraud and corruption. 

The American people are going to awaken some morn- 
ing and suddenly realize that we are not only at war 
with Nicaragua, but that we are at war with Mexico. The 
American Congress does not will these wars. The Ameri- 
can people do not want to be involved in war with Nica- 
ragua, Mexico, or any other nation. The American peo- 
ple and the American Congress are not being consulted 
by the President and his advisers, but when as a result 
of the blunders of the administration grim-visaged war 
is on us, the President will make a patriotic appeal to 
Congress and to the American le to stand by him and 
uphold the honor of our great Nation. Congress will 
be asked to increase our armies, to vote immense war 
supplies, and to send the boys from American homes into 
the deserts and mountains of Mexico and Nicaragua to 
fight an unholy war and to sacrifice their lives in a cause 

Continued on next page 
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Pro—continued 
Hon. James O’Connor—continued 

Bolshevists in America. There are not enough Bolshe- 
vists or Communists on this continent to be a serious 
menace to the United States of America. And the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, high as it is in our esteem and reverence, 
is no higher, in my judgment, than the duty of the 
American Government to protect American lives and 
property wherever American lives and property may be 
situated.—Extracts, see 11, p. 142. 


Hon. Cuartes A. Eaton 
U. S. Representative, New Jersey, Republican 
HERE IS absolutely nothing in our present relations 
with the Republic of Nicaragua that is unusual or 
unlike anything that has been happening in the last fifteen 
or twenty years. Even the criticisms now made against 
the action of our Government are almost identical with 
those made in 1913, when we negotiated the canal treaty 
with Nicaragua. 

We have had our marines there time and time again, 
and always at the request of either one or both of the 
parties involved. In the year 1909 we had six gunboats 
patroling the coast of Central America, four of them sent 
by us and two of then sent by Mexico, which at that time 
was our friend and ally. They were there for the purpose 
of overtaking filibustering expeditions, capturing them, 
and taking them off the sea. At this present moment our 
entire policy in Nicaragua is governed by the facts of the 
situation. “That is what the President says in his recent 
message. And any action our Government takes in that 
unhappy country is and must be taken to meet actual 
existing facts and conditions. 

Now, the trouble with those who are finding such a 
terrific nightmare in this proposition is that they pay no 
attention to the facts of the case and are resting their en- 
tire contention upon a theory. They have a beautiful, 
fragile theory, but it is not able to sustain itself when 
brought into contact with‘reality. And it can never be 
made an instrument for any sensible or successful action 
in negotiating with foreign countries on the part of our 
Government. 

The fact is that during the last fifteen years the entire 
relationship of the United States with Nicaragua has been 
one of friendship, of helpfulness, and of brotherhood. We 
have saved the country repeatedly from destructive in- 
ternal strife. We have placed its finances upon a sound 
and healthy basis. We have developed its natural re- 
sources and thus added to the general wealth of the peo- 
ple. We recognize the fact that we are the big brother of 
these people. We have no desire to conquer them; we 
have no desire to rob them. We stand here immediately 
beside them, and so long as they are in trouble and so 
long as we believe in the Monroe doctrine, as we do, and 
in the ideal that our very strength places us under obliga- 
tion to the weak, it is absolutely essential and necessary 
that when those people need us we must recognize the 
facts upon which that need is based and act accordingly. 
We can not act the same way every time. The trouble 
may be on the ezst coast; it may be on the west coast; it 
may be this or it may be that, but when they are in 
trouble and can not solve their troubles by their own re- 
sources they have the right to expect that we will listen 
to their appeal and do the best we can to help them solve 
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Hon. Ratpx F. Lozrer—continued 
fundamentally unjust; a war of aggression; a war of 
conquest; a war incubated by the big business interests 
in the United States for the protection of their oil, min- 
eral, and land concessions in Mexico and Nicaragua. — 
Extracts, see 1Z, p. 142. 


Hon. Georce Hupp.eston 
U.S. Representative, Alabama, Democrat 

HE GREAT AMERICAN business interests want 
the United States to go to war with Mexico for the 
protection of their mines and oil wells and for the profits 
they hope to be able to drive from the new “conquest of 
Mexico.” They look only to profits from oil and mines 
and from their vast land holdings. They care nothing 
for our duty toward a weak sister nation; nothing for the 
principles of international honor and rectitude. They 
think only of per cent and the “clink clink” of gold on 

gold in the strong boxes of the great counting houses. 

Recently the ranks of those who would view without 
regret difficulties with Mexico have been augmented by 
certain ecclesiastical influences which desire that we should 
punish Mexico for her alleged abuse of religious rights. 
It is not my purpose to discuss the merits of this issue. 
I am not greatly interested in its merits. But I do say 
that in determining whether we shall be an aggressor 
against Mexico we should consider the situation as we 
would if Mexico were a power stronger and greater than 
we are and not weak and helpless to resist our aggres- 
sions. We should extend the hand of help to Mexico. 
We should lift her up. We should contribute to her 
peace and order. We should use our moral influence to 
put Mexico as a, nation and the Mexican Government as 
a government upon a basis of national solidarity. 

Mexico was drawn into the Nicaraguan picture for 
the deliberate purpose of putting her in a bad light before 
public opinion in the United States, and to justify the 
administration in the measures which it proposes to take 
in connection with the present situation. Let there be 
no misunderstanding about that. 

The President ‘undertakes to demonstrate that there is 
a color of legality and constitutionalism in the presidency 
of Diaz. He bases his whole case upon the fact that 
Sacasa was “not there” when the vacancy in the presi- 
dency occurred. The implication is that all you have 
to do to make such a succession lawful is to go after the 
legitimate official with bayonets and run him out of the 
country, and then he is “not there,” and there is a va- 
cancy, and you can put in anybody you like. What they 
did was to put in Diaz, who was one of their own fac- 
tion, one of the Chamorro faction—Diaz, who had been a 
party to the Chamorro revolution; Diaz, who was in 
spirit just as guilty as Chamorro; and he is the Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua that the United States proposes to 
defend and support at this time. 

According to the President, the United States is in duty 
bound to support every lawful government that may be 
created in Central and South America. That I suppose 
is what he would consider to be an extension of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Created in the interest of our coun- 
try as a bulwark of liberty upon the Western Hemisphere 
as having for its purpose securing to the weak, young 
western nations independence and self-government, we 
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their problems, not for our gain, not for our glory, not be- 
cause we are militaristic or imperialistic, but because we 
constitute a brotherhood on these two continents and our 
Nation is the big brother in the family. 

Now, as to Mexico, I make the assertion that what I 
have said about Nicaragua applies equally to Mexico. 
There is nothing new in our general relations with Mexico. 
We have the same old troubles and the same old trouble- 
makers. The danger in the Mexican situation is not 
Mexico. We have had trouble with Mexico many times, 
but it did not involve war. We will have trouble many 
times in the future. Why? Because the Mexican civiliza- 
tion is nucleated around a principle which it not in ac- 
cord with the principle that lies at the base of our civiliza- 
tion. We have been for 115 years and for 3,000 miles 
side by side with Canada, and during almost every year of 
that period there have been questions in dispute be- 
tween us, which between South American countries would 
have involved serious trouble and, perhaps, armed con- 
flict. But we have solved those problems always by peace- 
ful adjudication. Why? Because the Canadian people 
have the same spiritual attitude, the same moral standard 
and their civilization nucleates around the same spiritual 
impulses and ideals which produced ours. 

In dealing with South American peoples we recognize 
their right to their own culture, their right to work out 
their own salvation in their own way, their right to the 
historical ancestry out of which they have come and 
which they are trying to perpetuate in their institutions 
and ideals. But we recognize also that when two diverse 
civilizations of that sort have to negotiate a disagreement 
very serious misunderstandings and difficulties often arise. 
In spite of this, so long as we are animated by justice, 
keep our heads, and do not make unjust, unwise, and 
hysterical pronouncement which will irritate things, it has 
been possible, is now, and always will be possible for us 
to solve every relationship established between us and our 
Latin-American neighbors, whether it be Mexico or any 
other nation. The thing that troubles us is not Mexico. 
It has been said that the Monroe doctrine did not apply 
to this case. The fact is we are having trouble in that 
region because of an invasion from Europe. 

The one great denial of Russian communism is Amer- 
ica, and in searching for an attempt to obliterate this one 
obstacle to the progress of that malign influence in the 
world, they chose our neighbor, Mexico, as a place to 
stand, And wherever there is trouble in South America, 
and wherever there is trouble here, their emissaries will 
be found to aggravate the trouble and to increase the 
difficulties which beset us. 

I am for standing by the President of the United States 
in the discharge of his difficult duties in Mexico and 
Nicaragua and throughout the world. I am for continu- 
ing the policy that has actuated the American people and 
the American Government in all the years that have 
gone by. The question that the people of this country 
are asking and that we have got to answer is—are we in 
this crisis going to stand by the President of the United 
States in Mexico, or are we going to permit an alien Euro- 
pean force to use Mexico for the injury of Mexico and of 
our own country and stand idly by while the process 
is going on? That is the choice we must make.—Extracts, 
see 6, p. 142. 
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find it converted in this degenerate time into an engine 
of imperialism. Its noblest office is to collect the interest 
due American bondholders. 


There you have the real key to the situation. It is 
not for the protection of the lives of the American citi- 
zens or their property that we have sent our marines and 
our fleet into Nicaragua. It is for the purpose of putting 
down the revolution, and, mark my words, if the Presi- 
dent through his powers and agents does not succeed in 
putting it down by giving his moral support to Diaz and 
by furnishing him arms and establishing neutral zones, 
and this and that and the other process, then these Ameri- 
can boys who have gone down there will be called upon 
to fight the revolutionists and to destroy them. 


Nicaragua is supposed to be an independent nation. 
In point of fact an American protectorate has been es- 
tablished over it. It has lost its independence. It is now 
for practical purposes merely an American possession. 


And what we are doing in Nicaragua today we are 
bound in good faith to do in every other Central and 
South American country tomorrow—unless we are afraid 
—unless they are too strong. In short, if anyone of the 
American Republics owes debts which they are unable 
to pay, either to our own citizens or to foreigners—and 
of course all have their debts—it becomes our duty to 
enter into that country and organize it according to our 
heart’s desire, and institute a government there, and see 
to it that that government pays those debts. 


The Monroe Doctrine in its original nakedness and 
sincerity was conceived as an answer to the despotic aims 
of the Holy Alliance. It declared that we should view as 
unfriendly any attempt on the part of European powers 
to extend their systems to the Western Hemisphere. That 
is all there was in it. Any insinuation that we are com- 
mitted thereby to this course of imperialism is a slander 
on those who enunciated the Monroe doctrine and upon 
the brave people who throughout the generations have 
cherished it with their blood. 


Mexico has as much right to back the white horse 
Sacasa as we have to back the black horse Diaz. It is 
entirely legitimate that the Mexican Government should 
sympathize with Sacasa; but, legitimate or not, it is cer- 
tainly legitimate that Mexico should allow the exporta- 
tion of arms to Nicaragua, and, if she is so disposed to 
do, to sell her own arms to the Nicaraguans. 


I ask all candid men why Mexico was lugged into the 
Nicaraguan picture? Why this studied effort by hook 
or crook to connect Mexico with Nicaragua and the sit- 
uation there? What was the purpose of it? It was un- 
necessary to the purpose of explaining the presence of 
our forces in Nicaragua. I come back to my original 
charge. 


I appeal not merely to men in public office. I appeal 
to a people who at heart are unselfish and who love peace. 
I appeal to a brave people who would not impose upon a 
weak sister nation. I appeal to a people who are un- 
willing that the American honor shall be tarnished and the 
lives of American boys be sacrificed in order that bond- 
holders may collect their interest and that oil companies 
may pay dividends.—Extracts, see 6, p. 142. 
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Ricuarp WasHsurn CHILD 
Former U. S. Ambassador to Italy 

HE LEGAL CASE of the United States, in its recog- 
nition of the Diaz government in Nicaragua and in 
its protection of our citizens and of foreigners whose na- 
tions had asked our protection, is sitting in a citadel of 
facts and law. It is secure against the blah-blah of the 
Mexican propaganda bureaus, and even against some of 

our Capitol Hill ship scuttlers. 

The President sits tight on that firm bed of facts and 
law which supports our position in international practice 
by the facts, by legality and by our traditional policy. 
He is like the attorney and agent for a client. On a 
technical basis he has expressed his client’s rights and has 
done what is necessary to protect them. It would be 
ridiculous for his clients and principals—the American 
people—to criticise the Administration unless the Ameri- 
can people are willing to do three things: First, look at 
the facts. Second, say that we shall abandon our rights 
in foreign countries, the protection of our citizens and 
property. Third, declare that the obligation which the 
Monroe doctrine puts upon us to preserve safety for other 
nationals, because we forbid armed activity by their own 
nations, shall be thrown overboard, and consequently 
much of our right to assert the Monroe doctrine, 

The Nicaraguan affair gets away from legal hairsplit- 
ting and technical pulling and hauling about Diaz and 
Sacasa and all the petty trifling and sordid charges and 
countercharges and bickerings. It gets down to the bed 
rock of reality and the masks of pretense are laid aside 
and the American people find themselves facing this im- 
portant query: Sid, 

What is our policy to be when the invasions of the 
right of self-government and the order and safety of Cen- 
tral and South American peoples are no longer the frank 
and definable aggressions made by other nations officially 
from without? What is our policy to be toward the new 
fashion, under which the marauder and conspirator have 
their work of interference, exploitation and control done 
not from the outside but conducted, as the burglars say, 
as an inside job? 

Under the Monroe doctrine we know what to do with 
aggressors who come into our hemisphere with bands 
playing and flags and their own guns loaded; but what are 
we to do about the aggressor who goes after the small 
Central or Southern American ships of state not with 
broadsides and boarding crews but with money to buy 
mutinies aad with inducements to the disloyal members 
of the crew to kill the officers in their beds and seize the 
wheel at the dictation of Mexico or Soviet Russia or 
whatever the outside master mind may be? 

We have come to an era when dominance and control 
by open methods are poor politics. It is poor politics 
because it flaunts at once the Monroe doctrine and slaps 
the face of Uncle Sam with the glove of challenge. The 
next movement of those who want to establish their 
foreign dominance over smaller states in our hemisphere 
will not be to walk in; it will be to sneak in. It will not 
be to break the windows or pick the lock or smash down 
the door; it will be to work on those who live inside the 
house. Buy the butler so that he will steal and wear the 
master’s clothes, or wheedle the parlor maid to leave the 
back door open—that will be the new method. The 
President may sit secure upon the creation and policing 

Continued on next page 
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Joun H. Larane 

Professor of American History, Johns Hopkins University 
HIS POWER of the President to land armed forces 
of the United States for the protection of the life 
and property of American citizens, is an arbitrary and 
discretionary power. There are no limits placed upon it. 
It has just grown up and developed from the general 
power of the President as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, and his general 
power to direct foreign relations. The number of cases 
probably run up to a hundred. They range all the way 
from a request of a consul, without an order from Wash- 
ington, for the landing of a few marines to protect citizens 
of the United States, to the action of President McKinley 
in the case of the Boxer uprising, when he sent a large 
army into China without asking Congress. This use of 
the armed forces is discretionary, and there is no limit 
on it, except what the President regards as right and 
what influence public opinion, expressed through the 

press and ome Congress, can exercise upon him. 

The question from the point of view of international 
law is a rather dubious question as to how far i State 
may go in landing armed forces. Of course, it is said 
that in the Nicaragua case it was done at the request of 
one side, but there is a big difference between landing 
armed forces for the protection of the lives and property 
of people, say in Nicaragua or in Mexico, and landing 
armed forces for the protection of the property of Ameri- 
can citizens who are not in Nicaragua but who may be in 
Wall Street, or somewhere else, and I think that is a very 
important distinction to bear in mind. We are only jus- 
tified in landing troops when there is immediate danger to 
the lives and property of our citizens at the point where 
those troops are landed. : 

In the President’s message there is a great emphasis 
placed on the canal treaty, and the fact that we have a 
right-of-way for a canal through Nicaragua. We know 
perfectly well that that treaty was signed as a part of a 
definite policy on the part of the United States to secure 
control of all available canal routes because we did not 
want to be embarrassed by some foreign country under- 
taking to secure tights-of-way for a canal connecting the 
two oceans. 

Now, to say that we have to land a large force of 
marines in Nicaragua to protect this canal route seems 
to me an absurdity. Nobody is threatening to take away 
from us the right to build a canal at some time in the 
future. That canal treaty would enable us to protest in- 
stantly in case any party in Nicaragua should grant a 
concession to some foreign power to build a canal. Of 
course, we would step in under our treaty rights and say 
“No.” But is there any possible danger of anyone going 
in there at the present time? 

There seems to be in the minds of some people, a great 
many newspaper editors, and others, that the Monroe 
doctrine is involved in this situation. The Monroe doc- 
trine is a declaration against political interference of 
European power in American States, and against further 
colonization in American territory by European powers. 
The South American countries have charged that the 
Monroe doctrine has been converted from a policy of 
benevolent protection into a cloak for imperialistic ag- 
gression. 

These are two entirely separate and distinct questions. | 

Continued on next page 
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of protective neutral zones in Nicaragua—which, by the 
way, were agreed to by the Diaz and the revolutionary 
Sacasa parties. It may be that so far as President 
Coolidge is concerned he will choose for the moment to 
confine his position to international law, and to our tra- 
ditional policy, from which no predecessor of his has ever 
openly dared to swerve. 

To avoid any reflection upon the people of Mexico or 
their present government, suppose that a new govern- 
ment comes. Suppose we learn incontrovertible facts 
which show that this new government of Mexico gets its 
spiritual guidance from Moscow and its financial backing 
from some European power. Suppose this new govern- 
ment of Mexico, with a new flock of secret agents and a 
propaganda bureau which spends money like a drunken 
sailor, and a set of subsidies for revolution and ship- 
ments of arms and secret diplomatic guidance, starts out 
to gain 4 little empire of corruption by revolutions. Sup- 
pose the’ ultimate drive is to set up in the whole group of 
Central American countries radical governments which 
answer to the push buttons in distant dark places. 

Boiled down to its essence, the ultimate policy adopted 
by our public opinion may frame itself in this way: Ad- 
mitted that the United States may never wish to inter- 
vene in any other near-by state, even to keep that state 
clean, none the less the United States will intervene to 
keep other outsiders from entering to make it dirty. That 
has become a decided implication of the Monroe doctrine 
when the method of aggression on states in this hemi- 
sphere by outsiders changes from open violation to in- 
side jobs. 

Such are the really significant considerations which the 
Nicaraguan situation has thrust into our faces. Of course 
there is the technical and legal case. President Coolidge, 
with his usual canny insight, preferred to stand on that 
from the moment when the marines who had been 
in Nicaragua by Nicaragua’s consent returned to Nica- 
ragua with Nicaragua’s consent, including the consent of 
the Sacasa faction. 

In brief, the situation presented these elements: The 
government in Nicaragua, r ized not only by the 
United States but by neighboring states and the European 
nations, was being attacked. Mexico had recognized the 
government—really the revolution—of Doctor Sacasa, who 
had prepared the attack in Mexico City and was using 
arms from Mexico, including bugles with the official stamp 
of Mexico on them. We, with our “war-provoking habit,” 
propose to cut off all supplies of arms for either side in 
Nicaragua. Everyone else agrees. Mexico tells us not to 
worry. 

But Mexican arms and ammunition and aid still flow 
furtively to Doctor Sacasa’s forces! We, with our “base 
imperialism and trouble-making character,” bring the 
war-ring factions together, hoping that they will make 

ce. It is in the name of Mexico that this conference 
is broken up. We send marines to neutral zones agreed 
to by both factions in Nicaragua, and lo, it is Mexico 
City which becomes the center of propaganda to paint the 
United States as the colossus of the North opening its 
maw to gobble up Central America. We, the “villainous 
imperialists,” having done about everything known to 
man to prevent the distraught territory from getting more 
weapons, having begged and pleaded for arbitration and 
conciliation, having made agreements with everyone con- 

Continued om next page 
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The Monroe doctrine is not involved by anything that 
Mexico does in Nicaragua, unless, we have changed the 
Monroe doctrine from a declaration against European 
intervention in this country to a declaration of American 
supremacy in this hemisphere and suzerainty of the 
United States, unless the Monroe doctrine means that 
we have gotten to the point where we say we will not 
permit any American State to interfere with the affairs of 
any other State except the United States. 


President Roosevelt interpreted the Monroe doctrine 
to mean that it places upon us the duty of protecting the 
interests of Europeans in Central and South America. 
That theory is known as the Roosevelt corollary to the 
Monroe doctrine; that is, that while we could not permit 
a European power to forcibly intervene in a matter of col- 
lection of debts, where such claims were just, the United 
States must intervene and exercise an international police 
power. That was the policy pursued by the United States 
in regard to the Dominican Republic. 


The United States never had an investment policy un- 
til in 1922 or 1923, when the administration made an 
agreement with the bankers—J. P. Morgan and others— 
and requested them not to make any loans to foreign 
countries without first consulting the Department of 
State. And now, under that policy, if any one comes 
down to Washington to consult the Department of State 
about a loan, they may advise not to make it, in which 
case, of course, their hands are clean. They may say 
“We approve it,” or “We think it is a good thing,” and 
then if we get into trouble, we are going to appeal to the 
department to back us up by force. That is a very dubious 
policy, to my mind. It is something new, because prior to 
the World War we were not lending money and never 
developed a foreign investment policy. 


If that is to be the policy in the future, this policy of 
consulting the State Department first, then any invest- 
ment that the State Department itself O. K.’s, is going 
to be backed up in Latin America with marines, there is 
no doubt about that. I think that is a very dubious and 
dangerous policy and we have to be very careful. On 
account of the sensitiveness of the Latin Americans, on 
account of the rapid advance of the United States, we 
ought to be very slow to land marines anywhere. 


A word in regard to the general attitude of the Latin 
American countries toward the United States. For some 
time these countries have regarded us with a great deal of 
uneasiness. There has been a great deal of talk all through 
Latin America about the Yankee peril, and they are 
afraid that their whole civilization is going to give way to 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. During the last 20 years there 
has been considerable agitation there, and a movement 
known as the Pan-Hispanic movement as opposed to the 
Pan-An. ... movement has developed. The Pan-Ameri- 
can movement is a continental movement north and 
south. It has reference to this continent. Now, this Pan- 
Hispanic movement is a movement across, that is, east 
and west, an attempt to bring together in closer relations 
Spain, Portugal and Brazil, and all Latin-American coun- 
tries for the purpose of stimulating and encouraging and 
developing cultural solidarity, that is, to try to revivify 
and m .< more virile Hispanic civilization as the only 
possible means of resisting North American imperialism. 

Conti on next page 
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cerned—Diaz, Sacasa, Central America and European 
powers—to protect lives and property in agreed zones, 
are now counseled by the amateur advisers, who rush in 
covered with foam at the last minute, to stand for peace 
and conciliation! 

It may be unfortunate that the Panama Canal and the 
Nicaraguan project require us to keep a close watch upon 
any attempt by interlopers to get control of Central 
American countries from within so that they may domi- 
nate and exploit any Central American people and black- 
mail us and thwart our plans. 

Who asks us to abandon the canal? Who asks us and 
the Central Amcricans to tolerate an alien plot to seize 
the governments of Central America and corrupt them? 
Let him get up and be counted. 

These are the questions involved. We may as well 
deal with a world as it is—with facts and realities. When 
our band of wailers join the foreign propagandists and 
hold out hopes and cheer to the enemies of the United 
States, and to the enemies of orderly governments and to 
the enemies of international square dealing and to the 
enemies of peace, they should be asked the questions I 
have asked. Nothing is easier for those who have no 
responsibility, and who do not have to say how far they 
are willing to go, than to go abroad with a lot of talk about 
imperialism and morality. 

Let us ask them how far they are willing to go in 
abandoning citizens. How far in abandoning property. 
How far in abandoning the Panama and Nicaraguan 
canals. We have done almost nothing so far. Would 
they have us do less? Above all, let us take counsel with 
ourselves as to how far we may wish to abandon some of 
our neighbors to the control of outside forces. 

That question will be a growing one. It will need an 
answer from American public opinion. 

No one doubts that it is our duty not to interfere with 
the internal affairs of our neighbors or of anyone else, 
even Europe—Senator Borah says so. So say we all. 

But what happens when next door to us the forces 
we consider evil and destructive and dangerous and con- 
tagious and menacing do interfere and seek to do by inside 
jobs what the Monroe doctrine and good principle forbid 
when done openly? 

What shall we do then? 

Not wishing to dictate to any peoples what kind of 
government they shall have, are we going to retire into 
the long grass and let someone else do it? 

Is our pledge not to commit burglary to be also a 
pledge not to interfere with burglars in the house next 
door? 

The Nicaraguan situation has not quite raised that 
question. It came very near to it. 

The Colossus of the North wants to do right about that 
question. Its public opinion guides it, and its public 
opinion, as the le of Central and South America will 
learn if they will be patient, is a public opinion of con- 
science and is profoundly sentimental and against im- 
perialism. 

To give the right answer to that question, public opinion 
must also be intelligent—intelligent enough to prepare a 
definite answer before the clamors and confusions of an 
emergency, and candid enough to answer without dodg- 
ing —Extracts, see 14, page 142. 
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is a continental movement north and south. It has 
reference to this continent. Now, this Pan-Hispanic 
movement is a movement across, that is, east and west, 
an attempt to bring together in closer relations Spain, 
Portugal and Brazil, and all Latin-American countries, 
for the purpose of stimulating and encouraging and de- 
veloping cultural solidarity, that is, to try to revivify and 
make more virile Hispanic civilization as the only pos- 
sible means of resisting North American imperialism. 

There is some reason for this. In the fifties, back be- 
fore the Civil War, there were all sorts of schemes for 
filibustering expeditions into Cuba and Nicaragua. 
Then came the Civil War, and the questions were set 
aside for a full generation. We were busy with problems 
of reconstruction. In 1898, during the Spanish-American 
War, we took up all these questions again. We freed 
Cuba and we got to Porto Rico and we carried out the 
canal scheme and then afterwards we acquired the Virgin 
Islands and established financial supervision over Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic, and made a treaty with 
Nicaragua for a naval base at Fonseca Bay. 

Thus, within a very few years, the United States made 
tremendous strides in the Caribbean. These countries 
farther south naturally began to ask, “Where is this 
American imperialism going to stop? What is going to 
be the outcome? Are we to sit quietly by and see them 
absorb all this continent?” You must remember that dur- 
ing the years following the Spanish-American War the 
United States not only advanced into the Caribbean, but 
into the Pacific and in the Philippines and acquired about 
281 square miles of territory and about eighteen millions 
of population, that is, including all that were brought 
under our sway, Haiti and the Dominican Republic, and 
by this very rapid progress we naturally led the rest of 
the world to regard us pretty much as any other power, 
and to say that all great nations are imperialistic, and the 
United States is just as imperialistic as any of them. 

To this rapid advance of the United States was due this 
Pan-Hispanic movement, which has been encouraged by 
Spain through the exchange of professorships and all 
sorts of organizations, Further than that, since the 
World War, the United States has made very rapid 
financial strides in South America. Of course, we have 
branch banks all through there and are loaning a great 
deal of money. I think we have probably loaned Latin 
America something like $800,000,000 not including in- 
vestments in mines and oil fields that run into billions, 
and there are a great many people in that country who 
speak of American financial imperialism, as they call it. 
They fear we are going to get a grip on all their inter- 
ests, their mines, and public utilities, and it is going to be 
a very serious matter—Extracts, see 13, page 142. 


Eprrortat, New Yorx Worip 
_ IS A DIFFICULT as well as a thankless job playing 
umpire in Central-American domestic politics. Noth- 
ing but trouble is invited by interpreting a local constitu- 
tional issue one way rather than another, and then pro- 
=~ as if this interpretation represented the will of 


Diaz is our man in Nicaragua. We have recognized 
him several times before and lent him marines to help 
him out. The constitutional ground on which we have 
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HE VITAL interests of the United:States require that 
there shall be order and responsible government in 
Nicaragua. The Sacasa revolutionary movement is ob- 
viously financed and supplied from Mexico. The object 
of the movement is to destroy the constitutional govern- 
ment of Nicaragua. A state of affairs “tending toward 
anarchy” now exists in Nicaragua, which jeopardizes the 
vital interests of the United States as well as the lives and 
property of its citizens. In spite of the surveillance main- 
tained by Admiral Latimer, it appears that the revolu- 
tionists are obtaining sufficient arms and munitions from 
Mexico to carry on hostilities. 

The Sacasa revolution, which is ostensibly aimed at 
Diaz, is actually aimed at the United States. American 
interests are under attack by Mexico under the guise of a 
“patriotic uprising” in Nicaragua. The blood of inof- 
fensive Nicaraguans is being shed in a struggle which they 
do not comprehend, and their cities and towns have been 
battered, butned and looted. 

Is the United States government doing its duty in these 
circumstances? Is it protecting vital American interests 
when it permits the hostilities to plunge Nicaragua further 
toward anarchy? If the United States has a “very defi- 
nite and special interest in the maintenance of order and 
good government in Nicaragua,” why does it not restore 
order and make good government secure? 

Many Nicaraguan lives are now being sacrificed for the 
sake of maintaining good government and repulsing the 
Mexican aggressions. These lives should not be sacrificed 
for the sake of the United States. The United States has 
no right to ask Nicaraguans to die in a struggle which is 
fundamentally a war of aggression by Mexico against 
American interests in Central America. 

The vital interests of the United States call for the sup- 
pression of the revolution headed by Sacasa, the hireling 
of Mexico. Already notice has been served upon him 
that he will not be recognized as president, even if he 
should defeat Diaz. He has nothing to gain by fighting, 
but the innocent people of Nicaragua have much to lose, 
and the United States would find its difficulties greatly 
increased if Nicaragua should fall under the sway of com- 
munist Mexico. 

Instead of standing on one side for fear of being criti- 
cized for “intervention” in Nicaragua, the United States 
should forthwith put a stop to the senseless and bloody 
warfare in Nicaragua. It has announced that there can 
be only one outcome of the struggle—the maintenance of 
order and good government, upon which American inter- 
ests depend. Continuance of hostilities means that Nica- 
raguan blood will be shed by Mexican conspirators and 
their Nicaraguan mercenaries in the attempt to destroy 
American interests and paralyze American control of the 
approaches to the Panama canal. 

This is primarily America’s fight, now that America’s 
interests have been assailed. The Mexican operations 
in Nicaragua should be suppressed without delay. The 
United States owes it to the Nicaraguan people, as well 
as to its own interests, to stop hostilities —March 22, 1927. 


The United States is performing its duty in protecting 
American and foreign life and property in Nicaragua. It 
can do this with honor only if it supports constitutional 
government in that country. It has no right to set up or 
put down governments, and it is not doing so. 

Continued on page 142 
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recognized him this time, Mr. Coolidge says, is the fact 
that he was designated President by Nicaraguan Congress 
last November. This was all right and may be regarded 
as perfectly constitutional because the Constitution of 
Nicaragua gives the Congress of that nation the power to 
name a new Executive when both the President and Vice 
Presideat are “absent” from the country. It is at this 
point that opinions differ. Sacasa, the present enemy of 
Diaz and the man we are fighting with marines and battle- 
ships and messages to Congress, was Vice President and 
had been elected to that office by an immense popular 
majority. He was indeed “absent” from the country when 
Diaz was chosen. But he was “absent” from the country 
because Diaz’s friends had driven hini out of it. That 
happens to suit us. Sacasa was out of bounds and we 
promptly recognized our old friend Diaz. One day after 
he was inaugurated, and before a second sun had set upon 
his Presidency, Diaz telegraphed for American marines— 
and got them. 


Now, the importance of these facts, which are nowhere 
in dispute, lies in their direct bearing upon our present at- 
titude toward Mexico. It was enough for us that Sacasa 
was out of the country, whoever put him out. It was not 
enough for Mexico. Mexico held that the Nicaraguan 
Congress had no right to act in the “absence” of Sacasa 
when Sacasa was absent at a bayonet’s point; and when 
Sacasa returned (and war broke out again) Mexico con- 
tinued to accord recognition to the Sacasa government. 
That is at least as good an interpretation of the law as our 
own interpretation, and in some ways better—Sacasa be- 
ing the popular choice of the people of Nicaragua in a 
free election. But whether or not it is a better interpreta- 
tion it is at least a legitimate interpretation. We chose to 
read the situation one way. Mexico chose to read it an- 
other. That is a privilege which we can not reasonably 
deny Mexico unless we regard it as our providential mis- 
sion to make up other people’s minds for them. 


Mexico had every right under international law to 
r ize the Sacasa government. Mexico, having recog- 
nized the Sacasa government, had every right under inter- 
national law to sell munitions to the Sacasa government if 
Mexico so chose. We accuse Mexico only of furtive gun 
running to Nicaragua, a boatload here, a boatload there, 
naval reserve officers commanding the ships “in at least 
one instance.” But Mexico, having recognized the Sacasa 
government, was quite as much entitled under interna- 
tional law not to impose an arms embargo which hurt 
Sacasa as we are now not to impose an arms embargo 
which hurts Diaz. Granted the at least equally reasonable 
premise which Mexico has adopted, it is Diaz who is the 
outlaw and the United States which is playing the role of 
gun runner to a revolutionary government which disturbs 
the peace. We are indeed provincial if we do not recog- 
nize that the Latin-American press had raised that point 
against us. 


We have brusquely warned the Government of Mexico 
against doiag certain things which under international law 
is has every right to do. We have committed ourselves 
to the support of a straw man who plainly can not stand 
without us. We have gone a long way into a serious and 
complex business which it is easier to get into than get 
out of. —Extracts, Jan. 12, 1927. 
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For the Period March 5, 1927 to March 29, 1927 


Proclamations 
March 5—-A proclamation designating the period from 
April 24 to April 30, 1927, as American Forest Week. 


Executive Orders (Public) 

March 9—An executive order authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to effectuate the provisions of Joint Resolu- 
tion calling for a conference on education, rehabilitation, 
reclamation and recreation at Honolulu, Hawaii, approved 
July 5. 1926, signed and sent to State Department March 

, 1927. 

March 11—An executive order revoking order of No- 
vember 20, 1924, in so far as it applies to lot 1, Sec. 5, 
and lot 1, Sec. 8 T, 34 N., R. 2 W., Washington and plac- 
ing control of said lots in the Secretary of the Interior. 

March 11—An executive order withdrawing certain 
lands in Wyoming pending a resurvey. 

March 11—An executive order prescribing regulations 
governing increased pay for duty involving flying and 
allowances for traveling expenses incident thereto, appli- 
cable to Army, Navy, Marine Corps, National Guard and 
Coast Guard. 


Hon. Avotro Diaz—continued 


concrete proof in the withdrawal of the marines from 
Nicaragua in 1925, in American policy in Cuba, Santo 
Domingo, Haiti, and elsewhere, that the national sover- 
eignty and best interests of small Latin-American coun- 
tries are secure whenever any one of them finds it neces- 
sary in a difficult moment to seek the friendly aid of the 
United States. We have no such grounds for confidence 
in Mexico. 

The assertion that the support of my Government 
comes from New York bankers is absurd. I repeat that 
my Government at the present time owes not one cent 
to American bankers, although I admit that on the re- 
establishment of peace I should be most happy to see a 
large loan contracted by my Government in the United 
States for constructive purposes such as railroad building, 
just as such loans are obtained weekly by the leading 
countries of the world in New York for like uses. 

It may be that the New York bankers and conservative 
Pog x generally show a preference for my Government, 

own to be friendly to the United States and fair to all 
foreign interests, to a regime supported by the com- 
munistic Government of President Calles. This prefer- 
ence I am not ashamed of, nor do I offer any apology 
therefor —Zxtracts, see 2, p, 142. 
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March 12—An executive order placing attorneys in the 
ee Bureau under Schedule B of the civil service 
rules. 

March 14—An executive order consolidating and dis- 
continuing certain land offices in Alabama, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 

March 14—An executive order withdrawing 80 acres 
in Idaho for use by Forest Service as a ranger station in 
connection with administration of the Lemhi National 
Forest. 

Recess Appointments (Civilian) 

March 5—Orestes:H. Caldwell and Henry A. Bellows to 
be members of the Federal Radio Commission. (Nomi- 
nated on March 1, but not confirmed by the Senate before 
final adjournment on March 5.) 

March 9—William J. ‘Tilson to be United States Dis- 
trict Judge, Middle Georgia. 

March 12—O. G. Addleman to be Collector of Internal 
Revenue of the Eighth District. 

March 17—Howard A. Edson to be Chief Examiner of 
the Civil Service Commission. 


Dr. Juan Bautista Sacasa—continued 


ciples of humanity and democracy nourished by the 
United States, that nation is highly reearded by Nica- 
raguans. Misgivings are born from banking exploitations 
that utilize national diplomacy for their own profits. 

Nicaragua was governed from 1912 to 1924 by the 
Conservatives, without the Liberals ever thinking of dis- 
turbing peace. In 1923 Solorzano took in charge the gov- 
ernment through a free election recognized by the United 
States and other governments, and not even a year had 
elapsed when Chamorro and Diaz threw the country into 
revolt and the greatest dangers. This is the regime Presi- 
dent Coolidge has said in his message his government 
would support. 

If such declaration is confirmed—which would be tanta- 


mount to a declaration of war against Nicara people 
I represent by delegation—there would be nothing left for 


me to do but to abandon my posts in order to economize 
(lessen) for Nicaragua, if nothing more, the risk of an ab- 
surd and unequal war with the United States. 

My earnest desire is for cooperation and open friend- 
ship with the United States—a political and honest com- 
mercial friendship that will benefit both Nicaragua and 
the United States. Thus American continental prestige 
will grow, otherwise it will be feared —Exts. see 3, p. 142. 
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Court recessed on Monday, March 21, and will reconvene on April 1 


The Case—No, 117. L. A. Nixon, Plaintiff in Error 
vs. C. C. Herndon and Charles Porras. In Error to the 
District Court of the United States for the Western Dis- 
trict of Texas. 

The Decision—The judgment in the lower court was 
reversed. , The Court held that a Texas statute forbid- 
ding negroes to vote in a Democratic primary election was 
a direct and obvious infringement of the Fourteenth 
Amendment and therefore unconstitutional. 

The Opinion—The opinion of the court was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Holmes on March 7, 1927, and is in part 
as follows: 

“This is an action against the Judges of Elections for 
refusing to permit the plaintiff to vote at a primary elec- 
tion in Texas. It lays the damages at five thousand dol- 
lars. The petition alleges that the plaintiff is a negro, a 
citizen of the United States and of Texas and a resident 
of El Paso, and in every way qualified to vote, as set 
forth in detail, except that the statute to be mentioned 
interferes with his right; that on July 26, 1924, a primary 
election was held at El Paso for the nomination of candi- 
dates for a senator and representatives in Congress and 
State and other offices, upon the Democratic ticket; that 
the plaintiff, being a member of the Democratic party, 
sought to vote but was denied the right by defendants; 
that the denial was based upon a Statute of Texas enacted 
in May, 1923, and designated Article 30932, by the words 
of which ‘in no event shall a negro be eligible to partici- 
pate in a Democratic party primary election held in the 
State of Texas,’ &c., and that this statute is contrary to 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The defendants moved 
to dismiss upon the ground that the subject matter of 
the suit was political and not within the jurisdiction of the 
Court and that no violation of the Amendments was 
shown. The suit was dismissed and a writ of error was 
taken directly to this Court. Here no argument was 

made on behalf of the defendants but a brief was allowed 
to be filed by the Attorney General of the State. 

“The objection that the subject matter of the suit is 
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political is little more than a play upon words. Of course 
the petition concerns political action but it alleges and 
seeks to recover for private damage. That private dam- 
age may be caused by such political action and may be 
recovered for in a suit at law hardly has been doubted 
for over two hundred years, and has been recognized by 
this Court. If the defendents’ conduct was a wrong to 
the plaintiff the same reasons that allow a recovery for 
denying the plaintiff a vote at a final election allow it 
for denying a vote at the primary election that may de- 
termine the final result. 

“The important question is whether the statute can be 
sustained. But although we state it as a question the an- 
swer does not seem to us open to a doubt. We find it un- 
necessary to consider the Fifteenth Amendment, because 
it seems to us hard to imagine a more direct and obvious 
infringement of the Fourteenth. That Amendment, while 
it applies to all, was passed, as we know, with a special 
intent to protect the blacks from discrimination against 
them. Slaughter House Cases, 16 Wall. 36. Strauder v. 
West Va., 100 U. S. 303. That Amendment not only gave 
citizenship and the privileges of citizenship to persons of 
color, but it denied to any State the power to withhold 
from them equal protection of the laws . . . . What is 
this but declaring that the law in the States shall be the 
same for the black as for the white; that all persons, 
whether colored or white, shall stand equal before the 
laws of the States, and, in regard the colored race, for 
whose protection the amendment was primarily designed, 
that no discrimination shall be made against them by law 
because of their color. The statute of Texas in the 
teeth of the prohibitions referred to assumes to forbid 
negroes to take part in a primary election the importaace 
of which we have indicated, discriminating against them 
by the distinction of color alone. States may do a good 
deal of classifying that is difficult to believe rational, 
but there are limits, and it is too clear for extended argu- 
ment that color cannot be made the basis of a statutory 
classification affecting the right set up in this case.”— 
Extracts. 





New York Law Forbidding Resale of Theatre Tickets Above a Fixed Price Declared Unconstitutional 


The Case—No. 261. Tyson and Brother — United 
Theatre Ticket Offices, Inc., Appellant, vs. Jacob H. Ban- 
ton, as District Attorney of the County of New York, 
State of New York, and Vincent B. Murphy, as Comp- 
troller of the State of New York. Appeal from the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the Southern District 
of New York. 

The Decision—New York Statute forbidding the resale 





of theatre tickets for more than fifty cents of the printed 
price, is unconstitutional. 

The Opinion—The opinion of the Court was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Sutherland on February 28, 1927, and is 
in part as follows: 

“Section 167 of chapter 590 declares that the price of 
or charge for admission to theatres, etc., is a matter 
affected with a public interest and subject to state super- 
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vision in order to safeguard the public against fraud, ex- 
tortion, exorbitant rates and similar abuses. Section 172 
forbids the resale of any ticket or other evidence of the 
right of entry to any theatre, etc., ‘at a price in excess of 
fifty cents in advance of the price printed on the face of 
such ticket or other evidence of the right of entry,’ 

“The mere declaration by the legislature that a particu- 
lar kind of property or business is affected with a public 
interest is not conclusive upon the question of the validity 
of the regulation. The matter is one which is always 
open to judicial inquiry. In Wolff Co. v. Industrial Court, 
262 U. S. 522, 536, this Court held invalid the wage fix- 
ing provision of the compulsory arbitration statute of 
Kansas as applied to a meat packing establishment. The 
power of a legislature, under any circumstances, to fix 
prices or wages in the business of preparing and selling 
food was seriously doubted, but the Court concluded 
that, even if the legislature could do so in a public emer- 
gency, no such emergency appeared, and, in any event, 
the power would not extend to giving compulsory con- 
tinuity to the business by compulsory arbitration. 

“The sale of ordinary commodities of trade is not af- 
fected with’a public interest so as to justify legislative 
price fixing. Each of the decisions of this Court uphold- 
ing governmental price regulation, aside from cases in- 
volving legislation to tide over temporary emergencies, 
has turned upon the existence of conditions, peculiar to the 
business under consideration, which bore such a sub- 
stantial and definite relation to the public interest as 
to justify an indulgence of the legal fiction of a grant by 
the owner to the public of an interest in the use. 

“Lord Hale’s statement that when private property is 
‘affected with a public interest, it ceases to be juris privati 
only,’ is accepted by this Court as the guiding principle in 
cases of this character. That this phrase was not in- 
tended by its author to include private undertakings, 
like those enumerated in the statute now under consid- 
eration, is apparent when we consider the connection in 
which it was used. 

“A theatre or other place of entertainment does not 
meet this conception of Lord Hale’s aphorism or fall 
within the reasons of the decisions of this court based 
upon it. A theatre is a private enterprise, which, in its 
relation to the public, differs obviously and widely, both 
in character and degree, from a grain elevator, standing 
at the gateway of commerce and exacting toll, amounting 
to a common charge, for every bushel of grain which 
passes on its way among the states; or stock yards, 
standing in like relation to the commerce in live stock; 
or an insurance company, engaged, as a sort of common 
agency, in collecting and holding a guaranty fund in which 
definite and substantial rights are enjoyed by a consider- 
able portion of the public sustaining interdependent rela- 
tions in respect of their interests in the fund. 

“If it be within the legitimate authority of government 
to fix maximum charges for admission to theatres, lec- 
tures (where perhaps the lecturer alone is concerned) 
baseball, football and other games of all degrees of in- 
terest, circuses, shows (big and little), and every possible 
form of amusement, including the lowly merry-go-round 
with its adjunct, the hurdy-gurdy, Commonwealth v. 
Bow, 177 Mass. 347, it is hard to see where the limit of 
power in respect of price fixing is to be drawn. 

“It should not be difficult to define and penalize in 
specific terms practices of a fraudulent character, the ex- 
istence or apprehension of which is suggested in brief and 
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argument. But the difficulty or even the impossibility of 
thus dealing with the evils of that should be conceded, 
constitutes no warrant for suppressing them by methods 
precluded by the Constitution. 


“We are of opinion that the statute assailed contra- 
venes the Fourteenth Amendment and that the decree 
must be reversed. 


Dissenting Opinion—Mr. Justice Holmes dissented in 
which Mr. Justice Brandeis concurred. Mr. Justice 
Stone and Mr. Justice Sanford also dissented in separate 
opinions. 

The dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Holmes is in part 
as follows: 


“The States very generally have stripped jury trials of 
one of their most important characteristics by forbid- 
ding the judges to advise the jury upon the facts (Graham 
v. United States, 231 U. S. 474, 480), and when legisla- 
tures are held to be authorized to do anything consider- 
ably affecting pubile welfare it is covered by apologetic 
phrases like the police power, or the statement that the 
business concerned has been dedicated to a public use. 
But police power often is used in a wide sense to cover, 
to apologize for the general power of the legislature to 
make a part of the community uncomfortable by a change. 


“I do not believe in such apologies. I think the proper 
course is to recognize that a state legislature can do what- 
ever it sees fit to do unless it is restrained by some ex- 
press prohibition in the Constitution of the United States 
or of the State, and that Courts should be careful not to 
extend such prohibitions beyond their obvious meaning 
by reading into them conceptions of public policy that 
the particular Court may happen to entertain. Coming 
down to the case before us I think, as I intimated in 
Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U. S. 525, 569, that 
the notion that a business is clothed with a public interest 
and has been devoted to the public use is little more than 
a fiction intended to beautify what is disagreebale to the 
sufferers. The truth seems to me to be that, subject 
to compensation when compensation is due, the legislature 
may forbid or restrict any business when it has a sufficient 
force of public opinion behind it. Lotteries were thought 
useful adjuncts of the State a century or so ago; now they 
are believed to be immoral and they have been stopped. 
Wine has been thought good for man from the time of 
the Apostles until recent years. But when public opinion 
changed it did not need the Eighteenth Amendment, not- 
withstandinz the Fourteenth, to enable a State to say 
that the business should end. What has happened to lot- 
teries and wine might happen to theatres in some moral 
storm of the future, not because theatres were devoted 
to.a pubiic use, but because people had come to think 
that way. 

“But if we are to yield to fashionable conventions, it 
seems to me that theatres are as much devoted to public 
use as anything well can be. We have not that respect for 
art that is one of the glories of France. But to many 
people the superfluous is the necessary, and it seems to 
me that Government does not go beyond its sphere in 
attempting to make life livable for them. I am far from 
saying that I think this particular law a wise and rational 
provision. That is not my affair. But if the people of 
the State of New York speaking by their authorized voice 
say that they want it, I see nothing in the Constitution 
of the United States to prevent their having their will.”— 
Extracts. 
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Recent Government Publications of General Interest 


following publications issued by various departments of 


Agriculture 

“Agricultural Outlook i 1927.” (Agriculture Dept., 
Mise. Circular 101.) Price, 10 cents. Purpose of outlook re- 
port, summary of the outlook, general agricultural situation, 
domestic demand, etc. 

“Bean Growing in Northern Idaho, Eastern Washington 
and Eastern Oregon”; by Byron Hunter. (Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1509.) Price, 5 cents. Districts suited to bean culture, 
factors favoring production, preparing the seed bed, etc. 

“Economic Aspects of Citrus-Fruit Growing in Polk County, 
Florida”; by Carl R. Swinson and W. C. Funk. (Agriculture 
Bulletin 1435.) Price, 10 cents. Citrus-fruit situation in 
United States, section studied, selection of grove site and 
varieties, cost of developing a citrus grove, etc. 

“Testing Wheat for Protein with a Recommended Method 
for Making the Test”; by D. A. Coleman and others. (Agri- 
culture Bulletin 1460.) Price, 5 cents. Protein tests by 
various laboratories, digestion studies, sampling studies, dis- 
tillation technique, standard method recommended for mak- 
ing protein tests, etc. 

“The Year in Agriculture, Annual Report to the Presi- 
dent, 1926”; by W. M. Jardine. (Separate No. 928, from 
Yearbook 1926.) Price, 20 cents. Covers surplus problem, 
development in cooperative marketing, agriculture’s uncon- 
trollable expenses, freight rates, highway improvements, etc. 

“The Regal Lily”; by David Griffiths. (Agriculutre Bul- 
letin 1459.) Price, 10 cents. Difficulties in accumulating 
stocks, time of seed planting, seeding, care the first year, 
length of time in seed bed, etc. 


Children 
“Children Under Institutional Care, 1923.” Price, 50 
cents. Dependent or neglected children, adults in certain 
types of institutions, juvenile delinquents and tables. 


Clothing 
“Score Cards for Judging Clothing Selection and Con- 
struction.” (Agriculture Dept., Misc. Circular 90.) Price, 
5 cents. Score cards for judging clothing selection, score 
cards for judging clothing construction, score cards for 
judging group exhibits of clothing, etc. 


Courts 
“Court of Customs Appeals Reports, Vol. 13, Cases Ad- 
judged in United States Court of Customs Appeals, Apr., 
1925, to Apr., 1926.” Price, $1.60. Cases reported, cases 
cited, treasury decisions cited, laws construed, cases appealed 
to Supreme Court, Decisions, and Index to volumes 1 to 13, 
inclusive. Deal 
rainage 
“Drainage by Means of Pumping from Wells in Salt River 
Valley, Arizona”; by James C. Marr. (Agriculture Bulletin 
1456.) Price, 10 cents. Need for drainage and advaztages 
of drainage by pumping, areas requiring drainage, drainage 
system, effectiveness of drainage by pumping from wells, 


o Fish-Oil 

“Fish Oil, an Efficient Adhesive in Arsenate-of-Lead 
Sprays”; by Clifford E. Hood. (Agriculture Bulletin 1439.) 
Price, 10 cents. Why an adhesive is neecied, preliminary ex- 
periments, superior adhesiveness of dryir.g 9o'ls, tests with a 


barrel pump, ete. Feeble-Minded 

“Feeble-Minded and Epileptics in Institutions, 1923.” Price, 
25 cents. Institutions represented, State institutions, ad- 
ministrative and financial statistics of State institutions, gen- 
eral summary of feeble-minded and epileptics, patients in 
institutions for feeble-minded, etc. 

Foreign Trade 

“Foreign Commerce and Navigation of United States, 
Calendar Year 1925, Vol. 2.” Price, $1.25. Explanation of 
statistical tables, classification of countries, list of customs 
districts, headquarters and _ ef entry, etc. 

ases 

“Review of Literature Relating to Critical Constants of 
Various Gases”; by S. F. Pickering. (Standards Scientific 
Papers 541.) Price, 15 cents. Introduction, review of the 
literature and conclusion. 


Se Oe ee re 


” Gates 
“Bibliography of North feats Geology for 1923-1924”; 
by John M. Nickles. (Geological Bulletin 784.) Price, 40 
cents. Beviale examined, bibliography, index and lists. 


Great Lakes Waterways 

“Great Lakes-To-Ocean Waterways, some Economic As- 
pects of Great Lakes-St. Lawrence, Lakes-To-Hudson, and 
All-American Waterway Projects”; by E. S. Gregg and A. 
Lane Cricher. (Domestic Commerce Series 4.) Price, 25 cents. 
Estimate of available traffic, potential traffic by important 
commodities, import commodities, question of rates, etc. 

Labor 

“Monthly Employment of Wage Earners, Hours of Labor, 
Size of Establishments, Primary Horsepower and Coal Con- 
sumed, Actual Output in Relation to Capacity.” Price, 15 
cents. (Reprint from Report of Census of Manufactures, 


1088.) Merchant Marine 

“Merchant Marine Statistics, 1926.” (Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Navigation.) Price, 15 cents. American 
tonnage, American tonnage tax, American seaman, Ameri- 
can water-borne commerce, and world tonnage. 

Mining 

“Blasting to Lessen Boulders in Hard-Ore Stopes”; by E. 
D. Gardner and S. P. Howell. (Mines Technical Paper 383.) 
Price, 10 cents. Introduction, acknowledgments, mines where 
tests were made, causes of boulders, procedure for tests, 
oa => hardness and toughness of ore, results of blasting 


“Coal-Mine Fatalities in United States, 1925”; by William 
W. Adams. (Mines Bulletin 275.) Price, 20 cents. Causes 
of fatalities in 1925 by States and months, details relating 
to principal causes of accidents, principal coal-mine disasters, 
falls of roof or coal, underground haulage, etc. 


Prisoners 
“Prisoners, 1923, Crime Conditions in United States as Re- 
flected in Census Statistics of Imprisoned Offenders.” Price, 
50 cents. Class of institution and offense, color or race, 
nativity, and age, state of birth, country of birth, time in 
United States, and citizenship, etc. 


Public Finance 

“Financial Statistics of States, 1925.” Price, 20 cents. 
Introduction, description of general tables, general tables, 
and diagrams. 

“Colombian Public Finance”; by Charles A. McQueen. 
(Trade Promotion series 43.) ’ Price, 20 cents. Historical 
survey, system of fiscal administration, national revenue and 
expenditures, railroads, public = currency and exchange, 
banking, departmental finances, e’ 

Ocean Shipping 
“Liner Predominance in Transoceanic Shipping”; by E. T. 
(Trade ———— Bulletin 448.) Price, 10 
cents. Transoceanic and in’ « transportation, pro- 
portion of liners and tramps, causes contributing to growth 
of liner transportation, size of ships, etc. 
Rubber 

“Hevea Rubber Tree in Amazon Valley”; by Carl D. La- 
Rue. (Agriculture Bulletin 1422.) Price, 15 cents. 
of expedition, personnel of expedition, itinerary, genus Hevea, 
geographical distribution, etc. 

Wages 

“British Wages”; by Charles E. de 9 (Trade Promotion 
Series 42.) Price, 15 cents. Methods of wages, 
time rates and price rates, a of work and overtime, pay- 
ment of wages for ho ae profit sharing, 
unemployment, membership in labor unions, etc. 

: Warfare 

“Naval War College International Law Documents, Regula- 
tion of Maritime Warfare, 1925.” (Navy Department.) Price, 
80 cents. Preface, preliminary note, explanation of refer- 
ences, general provisions of regulations of maritime war- 
fare, neutral jurisdiction, etc. 
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The Secretary of State Submits Information For the Public 
Continued from page 120 


with the All-American Anti-Imperialist League, and the de- 
cision of President Calles to send a personal representative 
to the Brussels World Conference Against Imperialism. _ 

“A basic task of any party situated in an imperialist 
country is to stimulate and give aid to the nationalist and 
national revolutionary movements in the colonial and semi- 
colonial countries under the heel of imperialism. This to- 
gether with the work among the American masses, forms 
the basis of our party work. : ‘ 

“We have participated in work against United States im- 
perialism in a number of Latin American countries, notably 
Mexico, Porto Rico, Cuba, Panama and Peru. We have 
also established some contact with the Philippine independ- 
ence movement, although we have yet to establish our own 
nucleus there.” 

The significance of Mexico in the eyes of the so-called 
Soviet Government is revealed in the following extract 
from the report of Tchitcherin, made at the third session 
of the Union Central Executive Committee in March, 
1925: 

“Resumption of Diplomatic Relations with Mexico in 
America. In this matter we still stand before a question 
mark. But in this time we have succeeded in reestablishing 
diplomatic relations which give us a political base in the 
new continent with the neighbor of the United States, 
Mexico. The Mexican Government is based on the right of 
trade unions and the radical small bourgeoisie.” 


As respects relations between the Soviet legation in 
Mexico City and Communist activities being carried on 
in Mexico, there is the following evidence: 

“1, Statement by Mexican Labor Deputy Ricardo Trevino 
in the Mexican Chamber of Deputies on Sept. 19, 1925. There 
are documents in which it is established that certain red and 
Communist elements receive money from the Russian Minis- 
ter and from the Communists at Moscow in order to work 
along Communist lines in Mexico against the United States 
whereby they would provoke an international conflict. 

“2. A communication addressed to the Soviet Minister by 
the Central Committee of the Mexican Federation of Labor 
by direction of the seventh congress of that organization: 
‘To the Minister of Russia in Mexico City: On the other 
hand, there was also considered by the convention the re- 
port referring to the fact that in the diplomatic mission in 
your charge moral and economic support is lent to so-called 
Communist radical groups, the enemies of the Mexican Fed- 
eration of Labor and of our Government. 

“This Central Committee was ordered by the convention 
to inform you, in your character as representative of Russia 
in Mexico, that the Mexican labor movement represented by 
this confederation maintains the principle that the workers 
of each country must be organized in accordance with their 
opinions and necessities, and that no nation has the right 
to impose, nor to lay down for another, the doctrine which 
must control its activities.”—Extracts. 





Proq—continued from page 137 
EprroriaL, Wasuincton Post—continued 


The Diaz government is pledged to respect the lives and 
property of foreigners. It has been subject to aggression 
by Mexican communist conspirators, amply supplied with 
funds, who financed the Sacasa revolution and induced 
many deluded Nicaraguans to join the “revolution.” If 
the revolution had succeeded Nicaragua would have been 
under the domination of communism, directed from 
Mexico, and another step would have been taken toward 






Statement of Ownership 


the destruction of popular government in this hemisphere. 
American life and property would have been destroyed. 

By its present action the United States has insured the 
safety of American and foreign life and property in Nica- 
ragua, and has thereby made forcible intervention and war 
impossible. The established government of Nicaragua 
will restore order and protect foreigners as soon as the 
aggression from Mexico is made fruitless. Then the 
American forces can withdraw.—Extracts, Feb. 22, 1927. 


(Required by Act of Congress, August 24, 1912) 


Of THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST, published monthly 
(except for months of July and August), at Washington, 
D. C., for April, 1927. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the District of Co- 
lumbia, City of Washington, personally appeared Alice 
Gram Robinson who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says she is the Editor, Publisher and Owner 
of THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST and that the following 
is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to-wit: 

1. That the name and address of the publisher, editor, 


managing editor, and business manager is: Alice Gram Rob- 
inson, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. B 

2. That the owner is: Alice Gram Robinson, Munsey Build- 
ing, Wi i n, D. C. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagors, and other 
security holders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mo: or other securities are (if 
there are none, so state). None. 

ALICE GRAM ROBINSON, 
So of Editor, Publisher and Owner. 
gunn Ry and subscribed before me this first day of 
pri 


1927. 
JOSEPH STEARNS, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 18, 1930. 
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Vol, II 
October, 1922-September, 1923 


Muscle Shoals Development*® 
Operation of U. S. Budget System* 
Inter-Allied Debt Controversy® 
Rural Credits Legislation 
Child Labor Amendment 
Review of 67th Congress 
Federal Civil Service 

World Court Proposal 

U. S. Supreme Court 

America and Her Immigrants 
Federal Taxation 


Vol. Til 
October, 1923-September, 1924 


Congress and the Railroads 

How a New Congress is Organized 
Problems Before 68th Congress 
Reorganization of U. S. Foreign Service 
The Sterling-Reed Education Bill 

The Woman’s “Equal Rights” Amendment 
Immediate Philippine Independence 
The McNary-Haugen Agricultural Bill 
Peace Proposals Before 68th Congress 
Political Parties and Issues of 1924 
Developing Our Inland Waterways 


Vol. IV 

October, 1924-December, 1925 
America’s Stand Against Liquor 
The Dawes Plan for German Reparation Payments 
Repeal of Federal Income Tax Publicity Law 
National Defense and the Limiting of Naval Armament 
Postal Pay and Rate Issue 
Review of 68th Congress 
Federal Department of Aeronautics 
Congress and Cooperative Marketing 
Congress and the Coal Problem 
Federal Estate Tax Repeal 


Vol. V 

January-December, 1926 
American Merchant Marine 
The United States and the World Court 
The McFadden Banking Bill 
Should United States Adopt Metric System 
Federal Department of Education.* 
Congress and Prohibition Enforcement 
Changing Sessions of Congress and Inauguration Day 
The Direct Primary System 
Cloture in the U. S. Senate 
Settlement of U. S. and German War Claims 


Vol. VI 
January-December, 1927 
St. Lawrence vs. New York Shipway 
The Boulder Dam Project : 
The Problem of Railroad Consolidations 
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